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FOREWORD TO THE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
NINTH ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS 



The Child Supj)ort Enforcement program is government's response 
to an authentic national tragedy. 

Millions of American youngsters have been financially abandoned 
by a working parent. While divorce is often the catalyst for 
this abdication of fiscal (and too frequently overall) 
responsibility, young unmarried fathers also brook large in the 
abandonment equation . 

American children are its innocent victims. 

In 1975, I was an active partner in Congress' effort to right 
that national wrong. We took some constructive statutory steps 
but the "teeth" we fashioned just weren't long enough or biting 
enough to solve the growing problem. 

Last year the statutory gap was closed when President Reagan led 
a determined, well-organized bi-partisan coalition on both sides 
of the Capitol in drafting and enacting " The Child Support 
Enforcement Amendment s of 1 984 . " 

The new law's teeth and bite will have an enormous, salutary 
impact as soon as the 50 States bring their laws and enforcement 
procedures into line. 

Some, in fact, have already done so. 

1984 has been a milestone year because an effective new child 
support enforcement law has been coupled with engaged and 
supportive public opinion. 

That combination will translate into good news for millions of 
American children who need and deserve parental support. 



Margaret M. Heckler 
Secretary 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Child Support Enforcement (CSE) program, part D of title iV of the Social 
Security Act, was created "for the purpose of enforcing the support obligations owed 
by absent parents to their children and the spouse (or former spouse) with whom such 
children are living, locating absent parents, establishing paternity, obtaining child and 
spousal support, and assuring that assistance in obtaining support will be available 
under this part to all children for whom such assistance is requested." The Ninth 
Annual Report describes program activities from October 1, 1983 to September 30, 
1984 (FY 1984). 

Highlights of the report are as follows: 

Collections — Total child support collections for FY 1984 reached a record high of 
nearly $2.4 billion. Of this amount, owijv $1.0 billion was collected on behalf of 
families receiving AFDC and nearly $1.4 billion for non-AFDC families. 

Cost Effectiveness — The cost effectiveness ratio for the program overall in FY 1984 
showed $3.29 collected for every $1.00 spent. This was a 12 percent increase over 
1983's ratio of $2.93 per $1.00 spent and was the best performance for this indicator 
since 1979. 

Support Orders Established — Legally enforceable support orders were established in 
573,313 cases, bringing such actions to a total of more than 3.2 million over the 
program's nine years of operation. 

Paternities Established — Establishment of paternity — an essential protection for 
children born out of wedlock — was accomplished In 219,360 cases in FY 1984. 
Altogether, paternity has been established for over 1.2 million children over the 
program's nine years. 

Legislation — FY 1984 saw the passage of "The Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984,'' the most significant legislation affecting the CSE program 
since the program was established. The new law, P.L. 98-378, has four major themes: 

o Child support services must be provided to all families that need them 
— welfare and non-welfare. 

o States must use enforcement techniques that work. 

o Federal financing and audits will be used to stimulate and reward 
improved program performance. 

o Interstate enforcement will be emphasized and improved. 

Another significant piece of legislation signed by the President in FY 1984 was 
P.L. 98-369, the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984. This legislation included a provision 
whereby the first $50 in child support collected each month would go directly to the 
family and not be counted as income for purposes of AFDC eligibility. 
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Secretary's Symposium — A maior activity related to the CSE Amendments was the 
Secretary's National Symposium on Child Support Enforcement held on August 16 and 
17, 1984, in Washington, D.C. The Symposium was attended by 500 legislators, 
judges, attorneys. State and local officials, and private citizens from across the 
country. President Reagan appeared on the first day of the Symposium to sign the 
amendments into law. 

Public Education Initiative — • Several information activities related to the 
amendments were initiated in FY 1984. These included the production of a 
2 7 -minute color videotape describing the provisions of the new Federal law and its 
benefits, the use of public service announcements on both television and radio, the 
use of print media such as brochures and fact sheets, and the production of a 
Handbook On Child Support Enforcement. 

Regulatory Activities — In addition to virtually eliminating any backlog in final 
regulations, OCSE published a major notice of proposed rule making implementing the 
far-breaching Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98-378) within 
one month of enactment of the law. Also, an interim final rule implementing section 
2640 of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-369), which requires that the lirst 
$50 collected on a monthly support obligation be paid to the AFDC family, was 
published less than two months after enactment of P.L. 98-369. Final rules published 
in FY 1984 included those governing the enforcement of unmet support obligations by 
withholding unemployment compensation, case assessment and prioritization 
procedures, mandatory application fees and optional recovery of costs provisions in 
non-AlFDC cases and requirements governing computerized support enforcement 
systems eligible for 90 percent funding under the Act. 

Federal Income Tax Refund Offset — For the 1984 tax processing year (1983 tax 
year), 1,130,000 cases were submitted for potential offset. Offsets were made on 
419,000 of these cases for a record $205 million in offset collections, an increase of 
nearly $30 million over the previous year's results. It should be noted that these 
collections were achieved only from AFDC cases. The process becomes applicable to 
non-AFDC cases for tax refunds paid after December 31, 1985. 

Audits — Several different types of audits were conducted in FY 1984. In addition to 
program compliance audits, a special effort was made to review financial and 
statistical systems in the States. Also conducted were Federal tax refund offset 
reviews, administrative cost audits, and other financial reviews. 

The new law significantly modifies program audit and penalty provisions. A new 
substantial compliance standard will require States to meet both State plan related 
audit criteria and performance related criteria to be found to have an effective 
program. The law also provides for a system of graduated penalties where a State is 
found as a result of an audit not to comply substantially with the requirements of 
part D of title IV of the Act. 

Automated Systems — The Federal Parent Locator Service (FPLS) continued to 
provide assistance in locating absent parents. FPLS requests with known social 
security numbers increased by 45 percent in FY 1984 to 352,207. The FPLS provided 
employer addresses from the Social Security Administration on 254,345 (72 percent) 
of these requests and home addresses from IRS on 205,425 (58 percent). 
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The OCSE Management Information System/Decision Support System (MIS/DSS) 
became fully operational in the spring of 1984. Implementation of the MIS/DSS 
provides for the automation of detailed program and financial information on a 
State -by-State basis. 

An Information Systems Conference was sponsored in Dallas, Texas. The workshop 
was attended by over 250 representatives from over 40 States. It provided attendees 
the opportunity to become exposed to State-of-the-art systems technology and to 
attend workgroup sessions on new child support initiatives. 

Training on the Federal Income Tax Refund Offset Program was conducted through 
the 4th Annual Series of Workshops which were hosted in New York, Chicago, and 
Seattle. In addition, a special workshop for the State of California was held in Santa 
Barbara. 

Financial and StatisUcal Data — The report includes a tabular presentation of various 
characteristics for each Staters program, as well as financial and statistical 
information about the program nationwide. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 



MISSION 

The Child Support Enforcement (CSE) program is a Federal/State program created 
"for the purpose of enforcing the support obligations owed by absent parents to their 
children and the spouse (or former spouse) with whom such children are living, 
locating absent parents, establishing paternity, obtaining child and spousal support, 
and assuring that assistance in obtaining support will be available under this part to 
all children for whom such assistance is requested," It is one of the few government 
programs that helps needy families while also saving tax dollars. 

Established in 1975 as part D of title IV of the Social Security Act (the Act), the CSE 
program helps to strengthen families and reduce welfare spending by placing the 
responsibility for supporting children where it belongs: on the parents. Most of the 
child support collected through the CSE program for families receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) goes to the Federal and State governments 
to offset AFDC payments. For some families, the child support payments are high 
enough to enable them to leave the AFDC rolls. Support payments collected through 
the program for non--AFDC families go directly to the family to help them remain 
self-sufficient. In every step of the process, the rights of the father, mother, and 
children are preserved. 

The millions of dollars the Child Support Enforcement program collects each year 
represent a direct benefit to children and families as well as a direct saving for 
taxpayers. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Child Support Enforcement program is an intergovernmental operation 
functioning in all 50 States, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Direct services to individuals and families are 
carried out by the State, often acting through local jurisdictions. Many States have 
agreements with prosecuting attorneys, other law enforcement agencies, and officials 
of family or domestic relations courts to carry out the program at the local level. 
The Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) in the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services helps States develop, manage, and operate their programs 
effectively and according to the rules of Federal law. OCSE provides policy guidance 
and technical assistance to enforcement agencies, conducts audits and educational 
programs, supports research, promotes initiatives for program improvement, provides 
grants management functions, and provides services such as the Federal Parent 
Locator Service (FPLS) and Federal income tax refund offset. The financing of the 
program is shared by Federal and State governments with the Federal government 
shouldering the preponderant share of program costs. 

In order to carry out the program at the Federal level, OCSE has been organized into 
five Divisions and ten Regional Offices under the Director, Deputy Director, and 
Associate Deputy Director (see Organization Chart on page 3). OCSE was 
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authorized 339 full time positions in FY 1984 to carry out its functions. These 
positions were allocated as foPows: 



Office of the Director 14 

Division of Management & Budget 22 

Policy and Planning Division 25 

Program Operations Division 33 

Information Management & Systems Division 38 

Audit Division 116 

Regional Offices 91 



Costs for salaries and other administrative expenses for Central and Regional Office 
staff in FY 1984 were: 



Personnel Costs and Benefits $ 12 , 261 , 295 

Travel and Transportation 1,483,039 

Rents 1,175,638 

Printing 102,971 

Other Services 5,197,078 

(Contracts/Data Processing) 

Supplies and Equipment 325 , 123 

TOTAL $ 20,545,144 



At the State level, child support enforcement programs may be either locally 
administered and State supervised, or State ad minis teredo There are currently 39 
State administered programs and 9 locally administered programs. There also are 6 
States in which some county programs are State administered and other county 
programp^are locally administered. 

In most States, the child support enforcement agency is located in the "umbrella" 
social services or human resources department, which also houses the State's AFDC 
program. In a few States, the CSE agency is located in a different department, such 
as the Department of Revenue. The State plan, mandated by part D of title IV of the 
Act, describes each State's organization and procedures. Organizational 
arrangements, policies, and procedures vary widely from State to State. 

The State and local child support enforcement agencies actually carry out the 
requirements of the program. They do the locating, establishing support and pater- 
nity, collecting, distributing, and enforcing. As mentioned above, most States and 
many counties have cooperative agreements with other State and local agencies to 
assist in carrying out part D of title IV of the Act. Some agencies under cooperative 
agreements include district attorneys' offices, probation departments, courts, 
domestic relatJons offices, and county clerks' offices. 
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OFFICE OF CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 



Executive Officer « 
Progrsm Planning and 
Coordination Statf 



Dlrector/Cottimlssioner, 
SSA 



Deputy Director 



Asaoclate Deputy 



• Plana andcoordlnates 
OCSE activities 

• ConductaOCSE 
apeclaiproiectawlth 
national algnltlcance. 



Dlvlaionof 
Management 
and Budget 



I ProvldoaOCSE'a 
ddmlniatrativeand 
financial aervlcea and 
laauee State grant 
awards. 



Admlnlatratlva 
Support 
Brand) 



• Partormaperaonnel 
andadmlfliatrative 
aorvlcaa. 



Financial 
H Minagement 
Branch 



• Awardagrantato 
Statea. 

4 MonltoraStataa' 
conipllance with audit 
tindinga. 

■ Formulateaand 
axecutei OCSE'a 
budget! 



OCSE Regional Offices 



a Provldaa 
Interpratationof 
program ragulatlona 
toStatiaganclaa. 

• Approvaa Stale piina 
andexpenditurae. 

• Monltora State 
agincyoparationi* 
provldaa technical 
laaiatancajnd 
avaluataa State 
program a. 
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a Directs all OCSE 
activities. 

a Approves ail policies, 
regulationa, 
publications, 
contracts, and grant 
awards. 



a Directs OCSEaudIt 
activity. 




a Aaalatslntho 
preparation and 
luipieinentationof 
audit policy and 
procedurea. 

a Preparea audit guides, 
performa quality 
control avaluatlona, 
and prepares penalty 
recommandatlon 
reporta. 



Audit Reglona* 
North, Central South 



a Manages the conduct 
of the area office 
audits. 

a Reviews audit reporta. 



AreaAudltOlfices -J 



a Conducta audits to evaluate 
State IV-D programs for 
atfectlvanesa and compliance. 

a Conducta adminiatrative coat 
audita of program expandlturea. 



Program 
^ Operations 
Divlalon 



a Assesses State 
program performance 
and provides 
technical asaistanco. 



Special 
Inltlatlvea 
Branch 



a Coordinates the 
aaaessmentand 

provision of 
asalatance to major 
urban jurladlctEons. 




a Identifies effective 
program techniques 
andaasists 
iurlsdictions In making 
Improvements. 

a Developstechnlques 
and resources to 
asalatiuriadictlona. 

a Conducta onaite 
ravlewaof State and 
local IV-D 
programmatic 
operationa, 



Management 
Anaiyala 
Branch 



a Provides specialized 
management 
consultant aervlcesto 
Statea. 

a Conducts 
management jtudles 
In States. 



J Planning and Evaluation 
Branch 



JPollcy and Planning 
Division 



a Develops child 
support policies, 
legislation endlong 
range plana and 
evaluates the 
program. 



a Develops and 
monitors Federal 
leglalatlon. 

a Deveiopaand 
monltorareaearch 
and demonstration 
projects and 
evaluation studies. 

a Publishes C/i//(/ 
Support EntorceniBni 
Sfaf/5f/cs. 

• Publlahea Annual 
Report to Congress 



L Policy Branch 



• DavetopaOCSE 
regulationa. 

• Provldaa policy 
interpretations and 
guidance. 

• Oevelopa procedurea 
for review and 
approval of State 
plans. 



National Child Support 
Enforcement Reference 
Center 




National inatltute tor 
Child Support 
Enforcement (contractor 
operated) 




s Operates nationwide 



OCSE clearinghouse 
and reaearch center. 

a Hubllshos Ch/id 
Support Aeporf, 
Aiulracis otOiM 
Support tec/infgues, 
the iniotmiiton 
Sharing /nddx, 
monographs and 
workbooits. 



a Develops and delivers 
training courses tor 
States. 

a Provldaa apaciadzed 
lecture praaentatlona. 



information and 
ManagementSystems 

Division 



a Operates OCSE's 
automated syatems . - 
and provides 
assistance to Statea .:■ 
on ADP matters. : 

• Approvea Federal tunda 
for syatema development 
In Statea. 



systems 
Branch 



♦ Approves States' 
advance planning 
documents for ADP 
acquialtlon. 

a Evaluates States' 
systems development 

actlvitlea. 



Syatsma Design and 
Development Brar\ctf 



• PerformaallADP ; 

aystems planning, , 
design, and developmant 
work for syatams . 

supporting Internal ;^ 

management and for - 

aystema provided aa a r 

service to Statea, ; 



Computer Operations and 
Maintenance Branch 



« Manages all aapactso? 

i OCSE's computer 
center. 



Technical Support 
Branch 



• Provldeaapeciallzsd 
ADP technical 
aaalstancatoStalaa. 

• InstallsOCSE 
modal ayatema. 



CHAPTER n 

THE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1984 



PQBUC LAW 98-378 



BACKGROUND 

According to the Census Bureau, in 1981 more than 8.4 million American women were 
raising children alone. Thirty percent of these women and children were living in 
poverty. Although most of the 8.4 million families should have been receiving child 
support payments, obligations had been established on behalf of only four million. Of 
the four million who had child support orders issued by the judicial system, more than 
half (53.3 percent) received only partial payment or no payment at alL Four billion 
dollars a year is not being collected for children to whom it is rightfully and legally 
due. 

Alarmed at the parental evasion of child support responsibilities and the resultant 
adverse social and economic effects, the Congress and the President took steps to 
encourage States to pursue and collect payments more aggressively. Just before the 
end of the first session of the d8th Congress, the House unanimously approved H.R. 
4325, which was the result of a bipartisan effort and included provisions in several 
CSE bills including the Administration's bilL At the beginning of the second session 
of the 98th Congress, the Senate took under consideration a number of bills which 
represented a comprehensive set of changes to the CSE program. Senate hearings 
were held on child support enforcement on January 24 and 26, 1984, by the 
Committee on Finance, ^cretary Heckler testified at these hearings concerning the 
differences between the House-passed bill and the Administration's bilL Despite 
some differences. Secretary Heckler pointed out that the bills basically went in "the 
same direction in working to improve the enforcement techniques available.'' 

In the months following the January hearings, the provisions contained in the various 
CS£ bills were the subject of discussions between members of Congress, Committee 
staff, and Department representatives. The amendments to the CSE program were 
passed unanimously in votes by the U.S. Senate (99-0) on August 1, 1984, and the 
House of Representatives (413-0) on August 8, 1984, when the two Houses adopted 
the conference report to accompany H.R. 4325. The effort of Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike culminated on August 16, 1984, when President Reagan signed "The Child 
Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984" into law at the Secretary's Symposium on 
Child Support Enforcement. This new law, P.U 98-378, is the most significant 
legislation affecting the CSE program since the program's inception in 1975. 

SUMMARY OF CSE AMENDMENTS 

The new law has four major themes: 

o Child support services must be provided to all families that need them 
— welfare and non-welfare. 

o States must use enforcement techniques that work. 



o Federal financing and audits will be used to stimulate and reward 
improved program performance. 

o Interstate enforcement will be emphasized and improved. 

These amendments will provide a more balanced approach to providing services to 
welfare and non-welfare families alike. Since the program was started, Congress 
intended that child support enforcement services would be available to both AFDC 
and ncn-AFDC families. P.L. 98-378 amends the Social Security Act to further 
emphasize that assistance in obtaining child support must be available to all families 
who request child support enforcement services. 

The amendments require the States to use certain techniques that have been proven 
to work. Foremost among these is automatic, mandatory wage withholding when 
support payments are delinquent. Other procedures mandated by the new law are 
expedited procedures for establishing and enforcing child support obligations, inter- 
ception of State income tax refunds, liens against property, posting of securities or 
bonds, and reporting to consumer credit agencies. 

The new law goes on to redesign the financial incentive system to encourage States 
to operate more effective and efficient programs. The effectiveness of a State's 
child support enforcement program and the magnitude of collections realized will 
determine the incentive payment the State will receive. 

One chronic problem this Nation has faced is one of enforcement of child support 
obligations between States. In order to correct this problem, the new law approaches 
this problem from two directions. P.L. 98-378 encourages States to cooperate in 
interstate enforcement cases by allowing both States involved to count the support 
collections for purposes of incentive payments and by applying mandatory State 
practices to both inter/intrastate cases. The new law also authorizes $7 million in 
FY 1985, $12 million for FY 1986, and $15 million each fiscal year thereafter for 
demonstration projects to improve interstate enforcement. 

A detailed summary of the various provisions of the new law can be found as part of 
Appendix A, Legislative History. 

ACTIVITIES RELATING TO THE CSE AMENDMENTS 

Tliroughout FY 1984, the Central Office, the Regional Offices, and the States under- 
took many activities in support of the new child support enforcement amendments. 

Prior to the passage of the amendments, much of the staff work in the Policy and 
Planning Division was directed toward analyzing proposals, preparing testimony and 
answering questions related to the numerous provisions in the various bills. With the 
passage of the amendments in August, the focus of attention in the Policy and 
Planning Division shifted to implementation. Staff of the Division immediately began 
the development of Federal rules and regulations to implement P.L. 98-378. Thes*^ 
proposed rules appeared in the Federal Register of September 19, 1984, prior to the 
end of the fiscal year and just one month after the amendments were signed into law. 

The Audit Division assisted in the development of rules and regulations which directly 
affect their activities. They worked on the program requirements States must meet 
to be in compliance with the law and information on the performance of audits to 
determine if the States comolv with these reauirements. 



The Program Operations Division, through its Reference Center staff, with input 
from other OCSE components and SSA's production facilities, produced a 27-minute 
color videotape describing the provisions of the new Federal law and its benefits. 
OCSE Regional Representatives will use the tape in briefings to State and local child 
support workers who will be implementing the new provisions. The Program 
Operations Division also continued working on three legislative implementation 
workbooks which address major provisions of the new law: State Tax Refund 
Intercept, Administrative Process, and Mandatory Wage Withholding. In addition, two 
new documents were begun in FY 1984: an implementation workbook on medical 
support and a monograph on quasi-judicial process. OCSE anticipates publishing these 
documents in FY 1985. 

The Regional Offices placed special emphasis on the implementation of the provisions 
in the Child Support Enforcement Amendments. Prior to enactment. Regional 
Offices provided analysis of the expected fiscal, programmatic, and operational 
impact on their States based on the proposals before Congress. Analyses of the 
legislative bases of the States were prepared by the Regional Offices to determine 
what State legislation would be needed to implement the anticipated final provisions. 
Botu prior to and after enactment. Regional Representatives and their staff 
conducted detailed presentations to key State and local officials including legislators, 
court personnel, judges, attorneys, child support administrators, and other interested 
groups. The briefings highlighted the programmatic, legislative, and financial impact 
of the new legislation on State programs. 

Other activities conducted by the Regional Offices included appearances on various 
television and radio shows to discuss the new legislation and the initiative in child 
support enforcement. Ongoing communication with State officials is continuing in 
order to ensure the timely and effective implementation of P.L. 98-378. 

Secretary's Symposium 

A major activity related to the CSE Amendments was the Secretary's National 
Symposium on Child Support Enforcement held on August 16 and 17, 1984, in 
Washington, D.C. The Symposium was attended by 500 legislators, judges, attorneys. 
State and local officials, and private citizens from across the country. President 
Reagan appeared on the first day of the Symposium to sign the Child Support 
Enforcement Amendments of 1984 into law in the presence of the conferees. 
Featured speakers at the Symposium included DHHS Secretary Margaret M. Heckler 
and . John C. Shepherd, President of the American Bar Association. Secretary 
Heckler promised that "Federal implementation is on a fast track" to assure that "the 
seven million children who look to us for hope" get not rhetoric, but results. Mr. 
Shepherd affirmed his promise to put the needs of the children of America high on 
the agenda of the ABA. 

At the opening session of the Symposium, attendees were welcomed by 
Martha McSteen, Acting Director, Office of Cliild Support Enforcement. 
Mrs. McSteen outlined three keys to success for the CSE program: commitment at 
the top levels of government, management, and a statutory base. Mrs. McSteen then 
moderated a panel discussion focusing on the leadership and commitment needed for 
an effective CSE program at the Federal, State and local levels. Panelists Debbie 
Stabenow, Member of the Michigan House of Representatives; Judge B, Thomas 
Leahy of the Superior Court of New Jersey; and Stephen Goldsmith, Prosecuting 
Attorney of Marion County, Indiana, discussed their individual roles in child support 
enforcement and ways in which they have established effective working relationships 



Conferees at the Symposium heard hard facts on the economic plight of children at 
the plenary session on Friday from Lenore Weitzman, Associate Professor for 
Sociology, Stanford University. Dr, IVeitzman presented information from her study 
on "'n^e Economics of Divorce" (UCLA Law Review, VoL 28, 1981) concerning child 
and q)ousal support, living standards, and post divorce income of couples. 

Included as part of the Secretary's Symposium were eight workshops which addressed 
the major themes of the law. In each of the workshops, experts moderated and 
comprised panels sharing their own experiences and answering questions from the 
conferees. Staff of the Reference Center coordinated the workshop resource 
materials for dissemination to the conferees. 

In conjunction with the Symposium, OCSE sponsored a Research Conference on 
August 18, to share the results of recent research efforts and stimulate interest in 
future research. Over 130 attendees representing many different organizations 
listened to discussions by consultants. State child support officials, an^ ejducators on 
such subjects as the economics of child support enforcement and isc>aes relating to 
child custody and parental visitation. 

Speakers included: Robert Williams, President, Policy Studies, Inc.; Judith Cassetty, 
Chief, Research and Planning, Child Support Division, Office of the Texas Attorney 
General; Thomas Espenshade, Director of the Program in Demographic Studies, Urban 
Institute; Robert Weiss, Professor of Sociolc^y, Harvard Medical School and 
University of Massachusetts; and Lenore Weitzmfiin, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Stanford University. Other speakers were: Esther Wattenberg, Professor of the 
School of Social Work at the University of Minnesota; Jessica Pearson, Director of 
Research, Association of Family and Conciliation Courts and Director of the Center 
for Policy Research in Denver; Charlene Depner, Senior Research Associate at 
Stanford University; Doris Freed, Research Chairman for the Family Law Section of 
the American Bar Association; Neil Salkind, Professor of the School of Education, 
University of Kansas; and Mary Anne Hilker, Research Associate, Center for Govern- 
ment Responsibility, University of Florida. 

Public Input and Coordination With Interested Groups 

The formulation of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 while in the 
congressional legislative process was influenced by numerous participants of varied 
backgrounds. Members of Congress, Governors, Federal, State and local government 
officials, judicial and practitioner organizations, interest groups, and private citizens 
exercised their constitutional right in publicly and privately providing ideas and 
comments to their representatives in the Congress on ways to improve child support 
enforcement in this country. Congressional hearings were held in July 1983 by the 
House of Representatives Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Public 
Assistance and Unemployment Compensation, in September 1983 by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, Subcommittee on Social Security and Income Maintenance 
Programs, and in January 1984 by the full Committee on Finance of the Senate. Over 
100 persons submitted testimony or prepared written statements for these on issues 
relating to child support enforcement and the CSE program. Involvement of the 
National Governors' Association, the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges (NCJFCJ), the American Bar Association, the National District Attorneys' 
Association (NDAA), American Public Welfare Association, the National Conference 
of State Legislatures, and the National Child Support Enforcement Association, 
among others, demonstrates the widespread interest in the significant problems of 
child support enforcement* 
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Since enactment of P»L» 98-378, participation of the varied groups and individuals has 
continued. The month after the amendments became law, the proposed rules to 
implement P.L. 98-378 appeared in the Federal Register . In September and October 
1984, OCSE conducted four public hearings across the country on this Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) to implement P.L. 98-378. Many individuals and 
representatives of interest groups testified or submitted written comments on the 
proposed regulations. In addition to the regulatory involvement, some of the 
organizations are key participants in the State activities to implement the provisions 
of the Federal law. Monitoring of State Child Support Commissions, involvement in 
State legislature efforts in revising their child support laws, and oversight of the 
State child support programs are ongoing activities of the varied groups and 
interested individuals. Cooperation of many of these organizations and individuals is 
key to the fast track implementation of P.L. 98-378 and improvement in the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the CSE program. 

Among the activities which began in FY 1984 was work on two documents to be 
produced by the National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) through contracts 
with OCSE. One publication, "State Statutes and the 1984 Federal Child Support 
Amendnients," will provide a State-by-State analysis of existing State laws which 
pertain to the provisions of the amendments. The other publication, "Selected 
Exemplary State Child Support Laws," will contain copies of State laws which can 
assist legislators in developing legislation related to the mandatory procedures 
required by the amendments. Lri addition, the American Bar Association and NCSL, 
through contracts with OCSE, are developing a model interstate income withholding 
statute with commentary. The monograph produced under these contracts, "Model 
Interstate Income Withholding Act With Comments," will be available through OCSE's 
Reference Center as will the other two NCSL publications. Another activity related 
to the amendments is the National Governors Association/American Public Welfare 
Association working group on implementation of the amendments. This work group 
includes participation by NCSL, NCJFCJ, NDAA, and the Council of IV-D 
Administrators. 

Public Education Initiative 

Upon the passage of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984, a 
nationwide information campaign was launched to inform the public of the new law. 
Materials for the media network were generated in support of the public information 
campaign. Two general public service announcements (PSA's), one featuring 
Secretary Margaret Heckler, on the new law were released to every television station 
in the country. Radio announcements were developed and distributed. The PSA's also 
informed the public on where to obtain additional information on the Child Support 
Enforcement program. The PSA's generated numerous requests for information. 

In support of efforts to reach the general public on the aspects of the new law and 
the severity of the enforcement problem, a general brochure and three fact sheets 
were printed. The printed material was distributed to thousands of persons through 
' national organizations, advocacy groups and the child support enforcement network. 

To further support our efforts to educate custodial parents in desperate need of child 
support payments a Handbook on Child Support Enforcement was published. The 
handbook serves as a ''how to" guide for obtaining support payments and includes 
information on important provisions of the new law. The handbook not only proved 
beneficial to custodial parents but child support enforcement workers as well. Over 
10,000 copies have been distributed thus far throughout the country. 



Fast-Track Implementation 



In order to assist in the fast-track implementation of the Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984, OCSE began development of an automated Legislative Tracking 
System to monitor States' progress in passing needed legislation and in implementing 
mandatory procedures. The Legislative Tracking System will allow OCSE to identify 
specific areas where attention, guidance and support are needed to expedite imple- 
mentation progress. 

The Legislative Tracking System will provide OCSE with the means to monitor and 
evaluate national as well as State specific progress toward successfully implementing 
the requirements under the CSE Amendments of 1984, and to identify implementation 
problems needing resolution early on in the process. 
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CHAPTER in 
REGULATIONS AND ACTION TRANSMITTALS 



During FY 1984, the Policy and Planning Division of OCSE published the following 
regulations and program instructions to implement provisions of P.L. 96-265, Social 
Security Disability Amendments of 1980; P.L. 97-35, the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981; P.L. 97-248, the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982; 
P.L. 98-369, the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984; and P.L. 98-378, the Child Support 
Enforcement Amendments of 1984 and, on our own initiative, to otherwise improve 
the Child Support Enforcement program. 

1. A final rule was published in the Federal Register on November 15, 1983, which 
allows States, at their option, to collect and enforce support obligations from 
an absent parent both for the child or children and the spouse or former spouse 
living with the child or children. This regulation implements section 2332 of 
P.L. 97-35 and section 171(a)(1) of P.L. 97-248. This publication corrected 
several technical errors only, as there was only one comment received, in favor, 
on the final rule with comment period published December 23, 1982. 
(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-83-20, dated December 2, 1983.) 

2. A final rule was published in the Federal Register on March 9, 1984, which 
requires State IV-D agencies to determine on a periodic basis whether individ-- 
uals receiving unemployment compensation owe support obligations that are not 
being met, and to enforce unmet support obligations by obtaining a voluntary 
agreement or using legal process to withhold unemployment compensation. This 
regulation implements section 2335 of P.L. 97-35. 

(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-84-02, dated March 27, 1984.) 

3. A final rule was published in the Federal Register on May 29, 1984, that 
requires a State to pay, directly to a family, any child support payments for any 
month following the first month in which the support amount is sufficient to 
cause ineligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). The 
State must retain the support payment used to determine a family ineligible for 
AFDC to reimburse itself and the Federal Government for the assistance 
payment received by the family in the month the family is determined ineligible 
for AFDC. This regulation implements section 173 of P.L. 97-248. 
(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-84-3, dated Junt 7, 1984.) 

4. A final rule was published in the Federal Register on August 22, 1984, which 
implements the computerized support enforcement system provisions in section 
405 of P.L. 96-265. This regulation made changes in response to comments 
received on interim final regulations issued on September 30, 1981, and re- 
organized and redesignated most of the regulations as a new 45 CFR Part 307. 
In addition, there were changes to the regulations as part of a Department-wide 
effort to simplify and make consistent the regulations that govern the 
availability of Federal funding for automated data processing systems. 
(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-84-7, dated August 31, 1984.) 

5. An interim final rule with a comment period was published in the Federal 
Register on September 10, 1984, that implements section 2640 of P.L. 98-369 
which requires that the first $50 collected on a monthly support obligation be 
paid to the AFDC family. This amount does not affect the family^s AFDC 
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(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-84-9, dated September 19, 1984.) 

6. On September 19, 1984, two final rules were published in the Federal Register 
which: 

o Permit b'tate lY-D agencies to implement case assessment and prioritization 
procedures that provide for the review and management of cases and 
establish basic requirements that States* prioritization systems must meet; 

o In accordance with section l71(aX3) of P.L. 97-248, section 2333(c) of 
P.L. 97-35 and section 3(c) of P.L. 98-378, require States to charge an 
application fee for furnishing non-AFDC IV-D services; permit States to 
allow the jurisdiction that collects support for the State to retain any 
application fee collected; permit States to recover actual or standardized 
costs of providing services under the IV-D State plan; and require States to 
reduce the total expenditures they report for a quarter by the total amount 
of any fees collected and any other income. 

(Transmitted to States by OCSE-AT-84-10, dated September 19, 1984.) 

7. A notice of proposed rulemaking was published in the Federal Register on 
September 19, 1984, to implement most of the provisions of P.L. 98-378. The 
key provisions make critical improvements to State and local programs in four 
major areas: 

o Child support enforcement services must be available equally to welfare and 
non-welfare families; 

0 State Child Support Enforcement programs must use proven enforcement 
techniques; 

o Federal financing of State program operations and the focus of Federal 
auditing are tied more closely to program effectiveness and efficiency (a 
proposed regulation implementing the audit provisions of P.L. 98-378 was 
issued separately on October 5, 1984); and 

o A strengthened rxnd focused effort is made to improve enforcement where 
the custodial parent and children live in one State, and the parent obligated 
for support livei; in another. 

The proposed regulations give the States flexibility, within the framework of 
the Act, to vary their legislative and administrative structures in response to 
different State program needs. 

(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-84-8, dated September 19, 1984.) 

During FY 1984, the following regulations which affect the Child Support 
Enforcement program were published by other agencies: 

1« A final rule was published in the Federal Register on February 28, 1984, by the 
Office of the Secretary, HHS, that implements section 172 of P.L. 97-248. This 
regulation provides specific guidance to States, courts and the Public Health 
Service (PHS) on processing child or child and spousal support allotments and 
applies only to PHS commissioned officers. 
(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-84-1, dated March 8, 1984.) 
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U.S. Postal Service. This regulation implements, with certain limited 
exceptions, a $1.00 fee for providing information about a postal customer's 
address to Federal, State, or local government agency requestors and is appli- 
cable to State and local Child Support Enforcement agencies. The final rule 
also requires government agency requestors to begin using a standard request 
format when submitting their requests to post offices, fri a later action, the 
Postal Service published a notice in the Federal Register on November 29, 1984, 
postponing indefinitely the effective date of the fee provision. The 
requirement for government agency requestors to use a standard request format 
is effective January 1, 1985. 

(Transmitted to States via OCSE-AT-84-4, dated June 20, 1984 and 
OCSE-AT-84-13, dated December 14, 1984.) 
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RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 



In FY 1984, additional funding authorities for research and demonstration projects 
were made available to the Office of Child Support Enforcement to develop new or 
improved methods of planning, managingj, coordinating and delivering child support 
enforcement services. First, under section 8 of P.L. 98-378 a new authority was 
established for special project grants to States to promote innovative techniques or 
procedures in interstate enforcement. An announcement was published in the Federal 
Register on September 24, 1984, on the availability of up to $7 million in funds in 
FY 1985 for this purpose. Second, P.L. 98-378 also established, for the first time, 
waiver authority for the Secretary under section 1115 of the Social Security Act for 
experimental, pilot or demonstration projects by the States for FY 1985. Third, 
authority was continued for OCSE to make awards for research and demonstration 
projects under section 1110 of the Social Security Act. These projects were 
previously made on a competitive basis only to non-profit organizations such as 
universities, management consulting firms and public agencies. During FY 1984, 
Congress repealed the exclusion of for-profit organizations from participating in 
section 1110 grant programs. 

During FY 1984, a reorganization was implemented which completed the transfer of 
certain staff from the Office of Research and Statistics, SSA to OCSE. The Office 
of Child Support Enforcement now has the capability to authorize funding and provide 
project officers under section 1110 for research and demonstration projects and for 
interstate projects. 

The results of research projects are utilized in several ways. Findings '^re analyzed 
by OCSE staff to yield policy and operational improvements. Data anr techniques 
are extracted and disseminated to the States through Action Transmittals, State 
practices issuances and training courses. Final reports are often reproduced and 
distributed by OCSE's National Child Support Enforcement Reference Center. 

A. The following project was funded under section 1110 during FY 1984: 

o Design of a Methodology for Estimating Medicaid Savings that Result from 
the Child Support Enforcement Program. 

Grantee: Bokonon Systems 
Washington, DC 

The CSE Amendments of 1984 require regulations be issued to require States 
to petition for the inclusion of medical support as part of any child support 
order whenever health care coverage is available to the absent parent at a 
reasonable cost. Congress has also mandated that the issue of medical 
support from third party payers be studied. 

This project will assess the barriers to implementation of IV-D medical 
support provisions, and will derive a national estimate of savings to be 
expected from the implementation of such provisions. 
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B. The following projects, previously funded, were still underway in FY 1984: 
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o Estimate of National Collections Potential. 

Grantee: Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center 
University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

The project uses three data bases (one national and two from 
North Carolina) to estimate the gross amount of income potentially 
available to non-custodial parents for the financial support of their children. 
Applies various normative standards against this income to estimate how 
much of it could be collected through the IV-D program. 

o Development of New Models for Estimating and Updating Child Support 
Award Levels. 

Grantee: National Center for State Courts 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

This 2-year project is developing an objective method for determining what 
the child support level should be given the circumstances of the parties. 
The development of this model is being done in conjunction with an advisory 
panel which includes representatives of custodial parents, absent parents, 
economists, lawyers, judges. State legislators and program administrators. 

o Study of Court Systems to Improve the Collection of Court-Ordered Support 
Payments. 

Grantee: Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

This grant is to determine which combinations of factors within court 
systems facilitate prompt and successful enforcement of collection of 
court-ordered child support obligations. 

o Development of Standards for Parentage Testing Laboratories. 

Grantee: American Association of Blood Banks 
Arlington, Virginia 

This grant is to develop acceptable laboratory standards for procedures to 
perform genetic parentage tests and the certification of laboratories which 
wish to conduct IV-D related parentage tests. 

o Effects of Child Custody Arrangements on Child Support Payments by 
Absent Parents. 

Grantee: Association of Family and Conciliation Courts 
Denver, Colorado 

This grant will determine under what circumstances different types of 
custody, such as joint physical and joint legal custody, lead to voluntary 
payment of a greater percent of the award for a longer period of time. 
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Custody types associated with good voluntary payment histories will become 
the recommended custody type when circumstances are appropriate. 

o Costs and Benefits of Paternity Establishment. 

Grantee: Duke University Medical Center 
Durham, North Carolina 

Prepares an assessment of present and future blood test technology and 
designs and tests costA)enefit and cost/effectiveness models of the process 
of parentage determination. 

o The Costs and Benefits of Paternity Establishment. 

Grantee: Center for Health and Social Services 
Research, Inc. 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Conducts a technology assessment of the paternity establishment process, 
develops a cost-benefit model and exercises the model in three cities. 

o Improving Interstate Child Support Enforcement. 

Grantee: Center for Human Services, Inc. 

University Research Corporation 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 

The purpose of this study is to determine methods, cost factors, policy 
options, and incentives essential to improving interstate child support 
collections. The objective is to enhance OCSE's capability to assist child 
support enforcement agencies in strengthening their data collection and 
financial accountability and in securing and increasing the volume of 
interstate collections. An indepth assessment of interstate collections in 
several jurisdictions will be included. 

o An Investigation Into Practical Aspects of Modern Paternity Testing. 

Grantee: Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 

This study compares North Carolina data to published gene frequencies for 
the United States at large; compares observed haplotype frequencies to 
frequencies resulting from estimates from population data; assesses the 
presence and effect on inclusionary calculations of inbreeding in North 
Carolina populations; and analyzes currently used test systems for their 
theoretical and actual contribution to exclusion and inclusion cases. 

o Design and Implementation of a Methodology for Estimating Cost Avoidance 
in the Child Support Enforcement Program. 

Contractor: KETRON, Inc. 

Wayne, Pennsylvania 
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The purpose of the contract is to construct a model to estimate cost 
avoidance and to develop a data gathering and analysis methodology to 
produce statistically valid cost avoidance estimates for the nation and the 
individual States. The contractor has collected detailed time series data on 
AFDC and non-AFDC cases from 15 locations in 5 States. Medicaid 
payments and Food Stamp allotments have been included as well as any 
AFDC grants. This detailed data will be used in the model under develop- 
ment to estimate total Medicaid, Food Stamp and AFDC expenditures which 
would be made with and without the child support paid to the families 
involved. It is anticipated that a final report will be available in the 
summer of 1985. 

The following projects were funded in previous years and were completed in 
FY 1984: 

o Demonstration of Administrative Improvements in Child Support Enforce- 
ment Techniques. 

Many States and localities have requested assistance in implementing pilot 
projects to improve administrative techniques. This project allowed State 
agencies to test new administrative, operational and managerial concepts 
designed to increase collections and/or contain costs. Of six original pilot 
projects, four were completed in FY 1984. 

00 Automation of Certain Functions of a Child Support Enforcement 
Field Office 

Grantee: Florida Office of Child Support Enforcement 

The objective of this project was to determine the effect of micro- 
computer use on the volume of cases that can be processed by a field 
investigator. 

00 Judgment Recovery Project 

Grantee: Minnesota County Attorneys Association 

This demonstration tested the impact on collection of child support 
arrearages when specialized legal counsel is provided to a pool of 
sparsely populated counties. 

00 Paralegal Investigator Project 

Grantee: Missouri Division of Family Services 

The project studied the effect on collections when CSE paralegal 
investigators prepare cases and litigation for county prosecutors. 

GO Demonstration to Increase the Amount of Support Collections by 
Helping Unemployed Parents Secure Jobs 
Grantee: New York State Department of Social Services 

This demonstration sought to determine whether or not unemployed 
absent parents with no court orders could assume support obligations 
after completing job search instruction and whether parents with a 
history of support arrearages respond better to job search instruction 
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than to family court action. A job finding club run for recipients of 
AFDC and Home Relief was adapted for CSE absent parents. 

o An Alternative Method for Securing Child Support Information 
Grantee: Texas Department of Human Resources 
Austin, Texas 

The quantity and quality of information obtained from custodial parents 
varies widely, both within and among jurisdictions. The grantee sought to 
identify and demonstrate the most effective and efficient methods of 
obtaining and verifying the financial and case characteristic data needed for 
developing uniform obligation formulas and for making case management 
decisions. CSE interviewers were co-located with AFDC workers at the site 
of intake as a key feature of the demonstration. A final report, exclusive of 
the evaluation portion, has been submitted and is under review. 

o Who Are We Missing: A Study of Non-Paying Absent Parents 
Grantee: New York State Department of Social Services 
Albany, New York 

This project sought information on the extent and reliability of data on 
incomes of absent fathers whose families are receiving AFDC. Estimates of 
potential ability and the likelihood of these men to pay child support were 
made from such data, including State income tax refunds. 
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CHAPTER V 
FEDERAL PROGRAM ACTIVmES 



FEDERAL TAX REFUND OFFSET PROGRAM 

The Federal Tax Refund Offset Program, established by Public Law 97-35 (the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981), provides for the collection of past due 
child support through the withholding of Federal income tax refunds of absent parents 
whose families receive federally funded welfare payments (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC)). 

During its three years of operation, the Tax Refund Offset Program has proven to be 
one of the most effective child support enforcement mechanisms available. Over this 
period, the number of cases submitted by the States and the total collections have 
increased steadily as shown below: 



Tax Total Offset 

Year Cases Submitted Cases Offset Collections 

1981 561,000 274,000 $168 million 

1982 870,000 339,000 $176 mUUon 

1983 1, 130^000 419,000 $205 million 
Totals 2,561,000 1,032,000 $549 mUUon 



This increase in activity and collections was accompanied by a steady reduction in 
IRS operational costs per case offset: 



Tax 

Year Operational Cost Per Case 

1981 $ 17.00 

1982 11.00 

1983 3.20 



In summary, $549 million in taxpayer burden for federally funded welfare families has 
been relieved through this program by shifting that burden back to the responsible 
parent. 

Each year improvements have been made to the program. For example, in the 
current year. States were given the capability of deleting cases or reducing 
arrearages downward after the cases were submitted to IRS for potential offset. 
Also, States were given the option of including local child support addresses and 
contact numbers on the pre-offset notice issued by OCSE to facilitate response to 
absent parent/taxpayer inquiries. Another improvement involves IRS' processing of 
an amended return filed by a non-obligated spouse. Procedures allowing States to 
report refunds made to absent parents were automated, thereby assuring that the 
State would not be left in a deficit situation on individual cases. 
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The 98th Congress, recognizing the success of the Federal Tax Refund Offset 
Program in collecting arrearages for welfare families, enacted legislation in P.L. 98- 
378 to extend the program to non-welfare families. Beginning in 1986, the Federal 
Tax Refund Offset Program is authorized to intercept individual income tax refunds 
of absent parents who owe past due child support to non -welfare families. This 
represents a remarkable breakthrough that will make a significant change in child 
support enforcement performance for a major segment of the population. The 
Federal and State CSE agencies are actively involved in preparing for the 
implementation of this expansion of the Federal Tax Refund Offset Program. 

During FY 1984, OCSE conducted training on the Federal Tax Refund Offset Program 
through our 4th Annual Series of Workshops, which were hosted in New York, Chicago 
and Seattle. In addition to these workshops, a special workshop for the State of 
California was held in Santa Barbara. Staff from 39 States as well as OCSE partici- 
pated in the workshops. Topics discussed included current and proposed procedures; 
the status of relevant court cases; and methods for increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of case submittals. 

FEDERAL PARENT LOCATOR SERVICE (FPLS) 

OCSE continued in FY 1984 to focus attention on the improvement of the Federal 
Parent Locator Service (FPLS) and the optimization of State agency use of this 
resource. 

One of the more significant FPLS improvements was the implementation of the 
interface with the Selective Service System which is now providing address informa-- 
tioii from draft registration files on draft age absent parents. Improvements were 
also made to the Social Security Administration (SSA) interface to provide employer 
address information on Federal employees and military personneL This improvement 
provides access for the first time to W-2 address information on 5 million military 
and Federal employees through routine FPLS inquiry. 

The amount of address information provided to States has been substantially 
increased through a system improvement which now provides address information on 
multiple employers of an absent parent. Formerly, only one employer address was 
provided. Now, address information on all W-2's filed for a given individual in a given 
year is being provided. 

In addition to these implemented improvements, OCSE initiated two projects which 
will provide new and valuable information from the Internal Revenue Service. The 
first of these, which is currently being tested and will be implemented early in 
calendar year 1985, will provide access through the FPLS to information reported to 
IRS on Tax Form 1099. This represents a major breakthrough in that for the first 
time, the FPLS will be able to provide information on the name and address of 
financial institutions that are paying interest and dividends to absent parents. Under 
the second project, which is currently under development, IRS will provide Social 
Security Numbers (SSN's) of absent parents who have filed joint returns with the 
custodial parent. This should prove to be a valuable source of s'T-^ial security numbers 
in cases where the custodial parent does not provide the absent parentis number. 

In addition to these planned changes, OCSE has conducted a series of tests with the 
Department of Labor (DOL), using the DOL Internet and Cross^match systems, to 
provide FPLS access to State Unemployment Insurance Agency wage and benefits 
data. These tests indicate that the DOLS network would be a very effective tool for 
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location and enforcement on Interstate cases. OCSE is negotiating with DOL to 
provide FPLS access to this valuable source of information on a continuing basis. 

As a result of OCSE's concerted effort over the past two years to improve the FPLS 
and to make States more aware of its value as a location source, State utilization of 
the FPLS has increased markedly. FPLS requests with known social security numbers 
increased by 45 percent in FY 1984 to 352,207. The FPLS provided employer 
addresses from the Social Security Administration on 254,345 (72 percent) of these 
requests and home addresses from IRS on 205,425 (58 percent). Combined positive 
responses from all sources for those 352,297 requests totalled 461,240, or 1.3 
addresses for each request. The average time required to provide these addresses 
from SSA and IRS was about three weeks from xhe time the request was received by 
the FPLS. 

Congressional interest in facilitating broader use of the FPLS was evidenced in the 
98th Congress by the enactment of a provision in P.L. 98-378 which permits States 
to use the FPLS before exhausting all local sources of information. This provision 
should expedite enforcement activity on interstate non-AFDC cases and facilitate 
the initiation of wage withholding procedures on these cases. 

OCSE MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM/DECISION SUPPORT SYSTEM 
(MIS/DSS ) 

During the spring of 1984, additional functions of the OCSE Management Information 
System/Decision Support System became operational. This integrated data base 
management system containing State-by-State financial, performance and profile 
data provides OCSE managers and operational staff with tools for effective program 
planning, operation and controL In this phase of implementation, automation of 
specific administrative functions related to financial analysis, grant awards, 
statistical analysis and State plan/profile evaluation provided OCSE with the capa- 
bility to conduct comparative analysis of States' programs at the national leveL This 
system forms the base to permit the analysis of historical data and the simulation and 
prediction of the consequences of legislative proposals, regulatory changes and policy 
decisions. As the system's decision support functions evolve, integration of external 
data and mathematical models wiU provide operations research support to OCSE for 
better decision making. 

The financial and statistical tables for the Annual Report to Congress are produced 
by the MIS, and beginning with the 1st quarter, 1985, grant awards wiU be produced 
by the system. Descriptions of the functions implemented in the MIS/DSS during 
1984 follow: 

o The financial analysis function is performed by OCSE primarily to evaluate 

the program's effectiveness, especially as it relates to financial policies. 
The performance of the financial management function is extremely 
important to OCSE as one of the primary goals of the Office is to relate 
and/or offset the costs to the States of welfare payments made on behalf of 
families not receiving support from an absent parent. Without the financial 
analysis capability, OCSE would not have the ability to evaluate its 
performance. 

o The grant award process provides the funding necessary for the States to 

operate their programs. On a quarterly basis, the individual State requests 
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from OCSE a grant award to fund its operations for the upcoming quarter. 
This award, if granted, essentially consists of 2 parts: 

— an advance for the upcoming quarter's expected expenditures; and 

— an adjustment based on a prior quarter's advance and actual 
expenditures. 

o The statistical analysis function enables OCSE to evaluate its current 

position (e.g., expenditures versus collections), judge its performance over 
time (e.g., trend analysis) and project into the future (e.g., regression 
analysis). These analyses are extremely valuable in identifying problems, 
developing solutions and then evaluating the solutions. 

o The State plans/profiles function enhances OCSE's ability to evaluate the 

program's policies and procedures by analyzing information about each State 
and its plans and operations. These analyses include evaluating performance 
and financial data information with data from the States' Preprinted Plans 
and the State Profile questionnaire. 

TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The National Child Support Enforcement Reference Center maintains five contracts 
to provide formal training, technical assistance, and information on child support 
enforcement to workers and officials involved with the program. 

o National Institute for Child Support Enforcement 

The National Institute for Child Support Enforcement, operated under 
contract with University Research Corporation, develops and conducts 
training courses for State and local child support workers. In FY 1984, 
Institute staff: 

lo Made 120 formal presentations of the following 9 courses: 

Supervisory Skills and Techniques 
Advanced Management Strategies 
Effective Enforcement Techniques 
Paternity Establishment 
Interviewing Skills 
Organizational and Staffing Analysis 
Training of Trainers 

Managing Change in the Child Support Enforcement (CSE) Program 
Essentials for Attorneys in CSE 

2. Presented 27 lectures on a variety of CSE topics. 

3. Published a new handbook related to the Training of Trainers course 
entitled, 'Training Child Support Enforcement Personnel." 

4. Published a monograph concerning the use of clearinghouses entitled 
"The Central Registry Clearinghouse: A Tool for Improving the Child 
Support Enforcement Program." 
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National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 



The National Counci^' of Juvenile and Family Court Judges (NCJFCJ) 
provides training to the judiciary. This training, which ranges from two- 
hour lectures to all day workshops, is offered to judges both at national 
meetings and at State judicial forums. Its main purpose is to heighten the 
awareness of judges to the magnitude of the non-support problem. In FY 
1984, NCJFCJ: 

1. Conducted 18 national and State conferences to provide CSE training 
to the judiciary and other court officials. 

2. Prepared a special edition of the Juvenile and Family Court Journal 
devoted to CSE and published a special bimonthly judicial newsletter 
on issues and programs in CSE. 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

Also under contract to OCSE, the National Conference of State Legislatures 
(NCSL) provides technical assistance to State legislatures in such areas as 
bill drafting and expert testimony. In FY 1984, NCSL staff: 

1. Provided technical assistance, such as bill drafting and preparing testi- 
mony for use at legislative hearings, to 32 States. 

2. Sponsored 4 statewide conferences. Three of these States have since 
drafted or enacted major child support legislation: 

a. Texas drafted an administrative process bill, a garnishment bill 
and a clearinghouse bill. 

b. Washington drafted a mandatory income withholding bilL 

c. Wyoming drafted enabling legislation. 

d. Georgians conference was held too late in the year for action on 
legislation in FY 1984. 

3. Responded to over 400 legislative information requests about CSE— 
more than any other subject area in NCSL. 

National Governors^ Association 

NGA staff disseminated 2 articles to Governors and their staff on wage 
withholding and tax refund offset. 

A merica n Bar Association 



OCSE entered into a contract with the American Bar Association (ABA) to 
provide a continuing legal education program for attorneys dealing with CSE 
matters. In FY 1984, ABA staff: 

1. Prepared Child Support: An Annotated Bibliography . 

2. Developed a national education program on CSE to be presented to 
attorneys in Washington, D.C. in 1985. 
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3. Developed a series of continuing legal education programs for local 
practitioners across the United States. 

4. Conducted research with NCSL in interstate wage withholding which 
resulted in a monograph on the subject. 

UNIFORM PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 

Information from OCSE's Uniform Program Improvement Project (UPIP) survey of 
States was posted on OCSE's MIS/DSS database. Implementation of the UPIP system 
provides prompt access to accurate State profile data that can be used for program 
comparisons and identification of differing programmatic approaches. Maintenance 
of the UPIP data is a continuing process and there is also a periodic review and 
verification of all posted data to maximize accuracy. Utilization of the UPIP data 
enables OCSE to better target its technical assistance resources and identify both 
sources and candidates for technology transfers. Besides enabling OCSE to target its 
technical assistance to areas with the greatest need for improvement, UPIP data can 
be obtained by States and jurisdictions to aid program evaluations of specific areas as 
part of their internal managerial processes. 

STATE SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT AND APP EQUIPMENT ACQUBITION 

OCSE has fostered the development and modernization of computer systems in States 
throughout the country in support of the Child Support program. Virtually every 
State has received Federal financial participation in the costs of system development 
and ADP equipment acquisition since the inception of the IV-D program in 1975. This 
activity has resulted in major systems development efforts and the implementation of 
numerous innovative techniques which have significantly improved the operation of 
the Child Support Enforcement program. 

In recognition of the essential contribution that effective computer systems support 
makes to a successful Child Support Enforcement program, the 96th Congress 
provided 90 percent Federal incentive funding for State systems development in P.L. 
96-265 effective July 1981. 

In FY 1984, OCSE received over 215 requests from States and local jurisdictions for 
Federal Financial • Participation for the acquisition of automated systems and 
equipment. A total of $20.4 million was approved in response to these requests. Of 
this amount, over $4.0 million was authorized at the 90 percent reimbursement rate 
for comprehensive statewide systems in ten States — Alabama, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, Texas and 
Wisconsin. An additional $1.4 million was approved for the continued development of 
comprehensive statewide systems in eleven States previously approved for 90 percent 
reimbursement. 

The 98th Congress, in P.L. 98-378, has placed additional requirements on States for 
the administration of the Child Support Enforcement program. Recognizing that 
these requirements will place an added administrative burden on States, the new law 
makes it explicit that funding to automate the new requirements will be at the 90 
percent rate under certain conditions. The new law also makes FFP available at the 
90 percent rate in expenditures for the rental or purchase of computer hardware used 
for the operation of a computerized support enforcement system. 
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OCSE is currently developing guidelines for the implementation of these new 
provisions. Since effective implementation of these provisions will require auto- 
mation, it is anticipated that there will be a significant increase in State system 
development activities in these areas during fiscal year 1985. 

To further support the development of computer systems, an Information Systems 
Conference was sponsored in Dallas, Texas. The workshop was attended by over 250 
representatives from over 40 States. It provided attendees with an opportunity to 
become exposed to State-of-the-art systems technology and to attend workgroup 
sessions on new child support initiatives. 

URBAN ASSISTANCE INITIATlfVE 

OCSE's urban assistance initiative, begun in the spring of 1981, assists major urban 
areas in improving program performance by increasing collections as well as cost 
effectiveness. Central and Regional Office staff provide intensive on-site assistance 
and work with State and local staff in indepth analysis of problem areas and develop- 
ment of recommendations for change. Based on the jurisdiction's acceptance of the 
recommendations, implementation assistance is provided by OCSE and/or contractual 
resources. 

In Newark, New Jersey, the first project undertaken, changes in the areas of organi- 
zation, operation, and management, were credited by local staff in increasing overall 
collections by over 30 percent from FY 1980 (the last full year before activity 
started) and FY 1983 (when the project was substantially completed). Collections for 
1984 (excluding collections from the tax offset process) are $18.1 million, an increase 
of 14.6 percent over 1983, for a total increase of 49.6 percent over the base year of 
1980. With OCSE assistance. New Jersey, in FY 1984, conducted comprehensive 
assessments in Union and Hudson Counties, respectively. The combined caseload of 
these two counties is approximately 85 percent of the Newark caseload. Thus, the 
potential impact of similar increases in collections in these counties is great. 
Comprehensive studies were conducted in both counties in FY 1984 and 
recommendations for change along the lines of those made in Newark were presented 
and are being considered by county officials. 

Urban assistance projects are being conducted in nine other cities —Baltimore, 
Maryland; St. Louis, Missouri; San Francisco, California; Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, 
Michigan; New York City, New York; Washington, D.C.; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and Buffalo, New York. 

In Baltimore, the CSE unit has been restructured to simplify and streamline organi- 
zational design and improve management. In addition, more efficient case processing 
procedures have been instituted to consolidate fragmented functional responsibilities, 
eliminate duplication of effort and improve staff utilization. Local staff indicate 
that, although results at this point are preliminary, these changes appear to be 
leading to positive results. FY 1984 collections in Baltimore were $23,240,789, an 
increase of 49% over the FY 1982 collections of $15,623,561. Automated data 
processing systems enhancements, to automate the distribution function and, eventu- 
ally, permit the reassignment of a substantial number of staff to case work, were 
under development. 

St. Louis, like Baltimore, has been restructured to simplify and streamline organiza- 
tional design, and improve management. More efficient case processing procedures 
have been put in place to expedite case flow, eliminate fragmentation and duplication 
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of effort and improve staff utilization. Also, analyses were being conducted to 
permit the development of comprehensive planning/control and management 
information systems to facilitate more effective management. In San Francisco, the 
performance-based management -system developed last year became operational. A 
feasibility study was conducted to determine whether a new ADP system should be 
transferred from a like county or the current system should be modified to enhance 
its capabilities. In Detroit, ADP software to be installed on the current system to 
enhance the enforcement function was under development. In Chicago, an organiza- 
tional restructuring designed to encourage and facilitate the establishment of support 
obligations on a voluntary basis, through administrative procedures, was started. 

In New York City, a comprehensive study of the organization, policy, procedures, 
workflow and staffing of the Court Operations unit was conducted and recommenda- 
tions were made regarding ways in which its effectiveness and efficiency could be 
improved through enhancement of these areas. A pilot study was conducted in one of 
the boroughs, in which a unit was reorganized and draft procedures and new job 
descriptions were developed. Staff was trained onsite prior to pilot implementation. 
Emphasis was placed on streamlining and expediting the process (including the 
utilization of the administrative process where voluntary agreements on obligations 
are reached) and improving employee utilization through job redesign and enhance- 
ment, as well as the establishment of motivational performance standards. 

In Washington, D.C, a case-flow and procedural analysis was conducted and changes 
were instituted to standardize and streamline the process to improve effectiveness, 
efficiency and employee utilization. In Philadelphia, an analysis of the operations of 
the Family Court was conducted and recommendations for improvement presented. 
In Buffalo, a comprehensive analysis of the organization, operation, staffing and 
management of IV-D was conducted in FY 1983. The resulting recommendations 
were used as a basis for a restructuring of the agency which was largely accomplished 
in FY 1984. Tae reorganization is aimed ai streamlining procedures, simplifying work 
flow and providing improved employee accountability and management control. New 
case-flow procedures and job descriptions were drafted and employees trained. A 
performance-based management system is under development. 
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CHAPTER VI 



PROGRAM AUDIT 



OCSE is responsible for conducting periodic audits of States' child support 
enforcement programs for purposes of evaluating effectiveness and determining 
compliance with Federal program requirements. While the OCSE Regional 
Representatives perform day-to-<lay financial analyses of administrative costs 
claimed by the States, the Audit Division also conducts comprehensive financial 
audits of administrative costs claimed by the States at 70 percent Federal Financial 
Participation (FFP) for administering the Child Support Enforcement program. In 
Fiscal Year (FY) 1984, OCSE issued 66 audit reports to the States. The types of 
audits conducted are discussed below. 

FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SYSTEMS REVIEWS 

Since the inception of the Title IV-D program. States' program effectiveness had been 
evaluated solely on the basis of compliance with State Plan Requirements. However, 
the growth and maturity of the Child Support Enforcement program since 1975 has 
called for a dual eproach of evaluating effectiveness on the basis of performance as 
well as process compliance. This dual audit approach will be initiated with the 
FY 1986 audit period. 

In order to assess States' performance on a tangible, qualifiable basis, several initial 
performance indicators have been developed by OCSE in conjunction with State 
officals. These indicators are; 

AFDC IV-D Collections 
Total IV-D Expenditures 

Non-AFDC Collections 
Total IV-D Expenditures 

AFDC IV-D Collections 
IV-A Assistance Payments 

Beginning with the audits for FY 1986, these indicators will be used to evaluate 
performance, and together with State Plan compliance, will constitute the bases for 
determining States' program effectiveness for purposes of the audit penalty. In 
future years, additional performance indicators will also be measured to evaluate 
performance. 

The first and second performance measures noted above are also the same ratios 
which will be used to compute program incentive awards to the States. 
Consequently, the purpose of the Audit Division's Financial and Statistical Systems 
Reviews is to determine whether each State's systems for recording, summarizing, 
and reporting program collection, expenditure, and statistical data to OCSE are 
reliable in terms of providing accurate and complete information. If one or more of 
the State's systems are not reliable, it will impact on program effectiveness, as well 
as the computation of incentive payments in the future. 

As of September 30, 1984, the audit fieldwork for 42 of 53 reviews of States' systems 
had been completed. Final Audit Reports were issued to 17 States. These reports 



indicated that the States' expenditure and collection systems were generally reliable; 
however, four States had unreliable collection systems. Collection system 
deficiencies disclosed by our reviews included: 

— Collection data not properly accumulated, inaccurate, or not supported by 
documentation; 

— Collections could not be reconciled to deposit records; 

— Cash handling and accounting functions were not separated; and 

— Distributions were improperly made. 

Nearly all reviews found that the statistical systems were not reliable for reasons 
such as: 

— Case data was omitted, inaccurate, or not supported by documentation; 

— Case classifications were not consistent with Federal requirements; and 

— Procedures had not been developed to report certain case activities. 

The audit reports contained reeommendatiQOS to the States for improving their 
systems, however, becaiuse the performance t^^^^icators nitiallv will be computed 
based on data derived from States' financial a^.u^ coUectk a sysiu ; pric - y ?r. I be 
given to correcting these deficiencies. 

PROGRAM COMPLIANCE 

The purpose of the audits was to determine if the States' child support enforcement 
programs were in conformity with the Federal requirements (Public Law 93-647 Part 
B and 45 CFR 305). If a State's program is not meeting the requirements of the law, 
a 5 percent reduction in Federal reimbursement for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) funds may be imposed. Nine Final Audit Reports issued in FY 1984 
revealed that the States were providing child support services. However, several 
areas needed improvement because: 

— Appropriate services were not provided uniformly throughout the State; 

— Documentation was not always available to indicate services were provided; 

— Distributions of child support payments were sometimes incorrect; 

— Monitoring of cases for action were not always performed; and 

— Interstate incentive payments were not properly identified or paid. 
Recommendations were made to the States to improve their program operations. 
FEDERAL TAX REFUND OFFSET PROJECT 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35) authorizes the offset of 
individual Federal income tax refunds to satisfy delinquent child support obligations 
of absent parents whose families were eligible for AFDC payments. The purpose of 




the reviews was to determine whether case submissions certified by the States for 
tax offset during Tax Year 1983 were accurate and met the requirements of the 
project. 

Generally, we found that the States had implemented satisfactory tax offset 
programs. However, we identified the following problems in varying degrees: 

— Inaccurate computation of obligations in arrears; 

— Modification and deletions not properly submitted; 

— Invalid legal agreements for recovery of payments; and 

— Refunds on excess/erroneous offsets not being promptly made to the 
taxpayer. 

Recommendations were made to the States to improve the accuracy, completeness, 
and quality of future submissions. 

FINANCIAL AUDITS 

While the OCSE Regional Representatives perform day-to-day financial analyses of 
costs claimed, the Audit Division conducts various financial audits to determine 
whether costs claimed for Federal reimbursement were allowable, reasonable, and 
allocable to the Child Support Enforcement program, and whether internal controls 
were adequate to ensure that the costs were valid and properly reported. Financial 
audits consist primarily of full-scope administrative cost audits, limited cost audits, 
and reviews of State expenditure claims on the OCSE-41. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

STATE IV-D PROGRAMS, FY 1984 ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



Throughout FY 1984, the States took steps to improve their programs by developing 
and implementing techniques in a variety of areas. The year saw the continued 
growth of the Federal Income Tax Refund Intercept program, the Unemployment 
Compensation Intercept, the Urban Assistance program, and the installation of 
computer systems in a number of States. In addition, a number of States passed 
legislation which will further enhance their programs. 

Since its inception, the Federal Income Tax Refund Intercept has been a cost 
effective tool for increasing collections. Several States showed significant strides in 
using this technique in FY 1984. For example, Delaware collected $1.1 million, a 650 
percent increase over FY 1983 and West Virginia's collections rose to over $1.5 
million with submittals increased by over 4IiO percent. Other States showing signi- 
ficant increases in using this technique were Virginia, where submittals increased 80 
percent to 18,000 cases due to a special initiative. South Carolina which increased 
sul^mittals by 134 percent, Kentucky up 117 percent, and Massachusetts up 42 
percent. South Carolina also showed a 94 percent increase in collections, while 
collections were up 88 percent in Tennessee, 75 percent in Georgia, 72 percent in 
Kentucky, 34 percent in Florida, 27 percent in New Mexico, and 16 percent in 
Arkansas. Arizona joined an increasing number of States, and anticipated the CSE 
Amendments of 1984, by initiating State income tax refund intercept. 

Another technique which received increased attention in FY 1984 was the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Intercept. New Jersey initiated this program in FY 1984 and 
collected $585,000. In only its second year of using this technique. New York 
collected $1.1 million. California began its program in March and had collected over 
$1 million by the end of August. Nevada also implemented its program on a 
statewide level in FY 1984 and collected over $6000 on just 20 cases in the first three 
months. Missouri initiated a cooperative agreement with Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Arkansas for interception of Unemployment Compensation location information and 
collection of benefits. This should help all of these States to increase future 
collections using this technique. 

Many States continued to give attention to the installation or enhancement of auto- 
mated systems. For example, during FY 1984, Massachusetts converted to computer-- 
ized collection and monitoring systems and New Hampshire automated its distribution 
process. Alaska, Idaho, and Connecticut completed installation of their ADP systems 
which are now in use. Several States such as Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Washington continued to develop their systems. Advance Planning Documents 
(APD's) were approved in FY 1984 for Puerto Rico, Minnesota, New York and 
Wisconsin. A number of other States, such as Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Nebraska, and Arizona, developed ^nd/or submitted APD's in FY 1984. 

The legislative base for child support enforcement was strengthened in many States 
by the passage of a variety of State legislation in FY 1984. A number of States such 
as Maryland, Tennessee, Rhode Island, Vermont, and the District of Columbia passed 
legislation permitting the establishment of paternity until the age of majority. In 
Florida, legislation was passed to pay child support through court depositories and for 
the payment of fees to Sheriffs' offices for service of process. Among other 
legislative changes, the State of Washington passed a law to remove the fee charged 
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to custodial parents in non-AFDC cases. Alaskans new laws included one for the 
legitimation of children by acknowledgement in writing, Texas passed a 
constitutional amendment on garnishment for child support. Illinois enacted the 
"Illinois Parentage Act" which is a version of the model law, the Uniform Parentage 
Act. In Connecticut, new laws were passed for the inclusion of medical insurance in 
child support and registration of foreign paternity judgement among others. Maine 
passed a child custody hvN which revised terminology, enacted "Best Interest of the 
Child" criteria, and provided for mandatory mediation in certain cases- Other States 
which passed or considered significant legislation include New York, Puerto Rico, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Louisiana^ Missouri, Colorado, Utah, California, Nevada, and 
Massachusetts. 

Following the lead of Congress in designating August 1983 as "National Child Support 
Enforcement Month," m.^^ny States made similar proclamations in FY 1984- A "Child 
Support Awareness Month" was proclaimed in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut. Rhode Island, Vermont, and Guam. "Child Support Awareness Week" 
occurred in September in Pennsylvania and the month of August was "Child Support 
Enforcement Month" in Texas. Alabama credits "Child Support Month" (September) 
and a strong outreach program with greatly increasing non-AFDC collections. 

In addition to the Secretary's Symposium held in August, other conferences were held 
at the State level. The 5th Annual Child Support Conference was held in Hawaii 
while Nevada had its first Statewide Child Support Training Conference. The State 
of Washington held a conference entitled "The Economics of Child Support, Paternity 
and Custody." 
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CHAPTER Vffl 
STATE FINANCIAL AND PROGRAM DATA 



This chapter presents selected financial, statistical, and program data obtained from 
Federal reports completed by the States. Data reported by the States are complete 
as of the time of preparation of this report. States, however, often submit 
supplemental and/or revised reports; the numbers shown may be revised at a later 
date. 

Total child support collections on behalf of AFDC and non-AFDC individuals 
amounted to nearly $2.4 billion during FY 1984. As can be seen in Table 4, 
collections on behalf of families receiving AFDC increased by $120 million from $880 
million in FY 1983 to $1.0 billion in FY 1984. Collections on behalf of families not 
receiving public assistance increased by $231 milUion, from $1.14 billion in FY 1983 
to over $1.37 billion in FY 1984. Comparing combined AFDC and non-AFDC 
collections with total expenditures for FY 1984 yields an average of $3.29 collected 
for every $1.00 spent nationwide. 

A series of graphs and tables cover the various financial and programmatic statistical 
information for fiscal years 1980 — 1984. 

State Program Characteristics Chart 

The fold-out chart on page 37 provides a brief overview of organizational and 
statutory information on the child support enforcement program in each of the 54 
States and jurisdictions. Following is an explanation of some of the headings used in 
the chart. 

o Application Fee — this column depictvS whether the State charged an 
optional application fee for services to non-AFDC families and/or recovered 
costs from collections. 

o Support Obligations — this shows whether support obligations may be 
established by court order, by legally binding administrative processes, or by 
quasi-judicial processes. Note that this list indicates only whether some 
form of alternative process is available to the State, fiot whether it is 
actually used. 

o Collection After Family Becomes Ineligible — this column shows whether 
the State continues to collect child support on behalf of families for up to 
five months after the family becomes ineligible for AFDC. 

o Enforcement Techniques ~ these columns include those techniques available 
to the States, not necessarily those used. Federal courts and Internal 
Revenue Service collections are not listed because they are available to all 
States under Federal law. 
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State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 

Horida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

• \ • By Legislation; 



Name of Title 
IV-D Agency 

Bureau of CS 
CSE Division 
CSE Administration 
CSE Unit 

CS Program Management Branch 

CSE Section 

CSE Unit 

Bureau of CSE 

Bureau of Paternity and CSE 

OCSE 

Office ofCS Recovery 
CSE Office 
CSE Services 
Bureau of CSE 
Bureau of CSE 
CS Division 
CS Recovery Unit 
CSE Program 
Division of CSE 
SE Services Program 
SEand Location Unit 
CSE Administration 
CSE Unit 
Office ofCS 
OCSE 

CS Depattment 

CSE Unit 
CSEBuK^u 
CSE Office 
CSE Program 

Office of CSE Services 

Bureau of CS and Paternity 

CSE Bureau 

OCSE 

CSE Section 

CSE Agency 

Bureau ofCS 

CSE Unit 

Recovery Services Section 

CS Programs 

CSE Program 

Bureau of Family Support 

Division of CSE 

OCSE 

Office of CS Services 
CSE Branch 
Bureau of CSE 
Division of CSE 
Division of Paternity and CS 
/ Division of SE 
OfficebfSE^ 
OCSE 

Bureau of CS 
CSE Section 
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OFFICE OF CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 

RATE OF GROWTH 
COLLECTIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
1980-198+ 



TOTAL COLLECTIOKS 



RATE OF GROWTH IS OEFINEO 
AS THE ANNUAL PERCENT 
CHANGE IN TOTAL COLLECTIONS 
AND TOTAL EXPEND I TUKES . 



TOTAL EXPC1DITURES 
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1980-1981 1981-1982 1982-1983 

FISCAL YEAR 



1 983-1984 



GRAPH A 



This graph shows the rates or percentage of growth in total child support collections 
and total expenditures year to year since FY 1980. 

Both child support collections and expenditures have increased since FY 1980. Using 
FY 1980 as a base, collections have risen by 61 percent and expenditures by 
55 percent since FY 1980. It is interesting, however, to note that the annual rates of 
growth in collections have shown increases and the annual rates of growth in 
expenditures have shown decreases since FY 1981. 

The graph depicts these rates of change and clearly shows that in FY 1982 the Child 
Support Enforcement program evidenced a dramatic change when State programs 
were beginning to contain rising expenditures while accelerating total collections. 

Federal legislation enacted during FY 1981 and 1982, which specifically provided for 
the offset of Federal income tax refunds and unemployment compensation benefits, 
offered special opportunities to increase collections. At the same time. State 
budgetary restraints and increased emphasis on program management helped stabilize 
expenditures. 
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GRAPH B. 
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GRAPH B 



This graph illustrates the five year trend of Child Support Enforcement collections 
and expenditures further broken out by the AFDC and non-AFDC portions of 
collections. Total collections have risen 61 percent from $1.5 billion in FY 1^80 to 
^2A billion in FY 1984 while expenditures have risen 55 percent from $466 million in 
FY 1980 to $723 million in FY 1984. 

AFDC collections have risen 66 percent in the last five years and non-AFDC 
collections have risen 57 percent. While the five year percent increase has been 
similiar for all four catejjories, annual increases have been more erratic. Collections 
have shown more dramatic increases since FY 1982 when the increases in 
expenditures started to slow. 
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GRAPH C. 
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GRAPH C 



AFDC Child Support Enforcement collections are distributed into State and Federal 
shares, as well as payments to families. States receive incentives out of the Federal 
share of collections. This graph depicts the division of AFDC collections and total 
expenditures into the appropriate "share." 

In FY 1984, the Federal Government received 40 percent of the AFDC collections 
and paid 70 percent of the expenditures. States received 58 percent of the AFDC 
collections and paid 30 percent of the expenditures. 
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GRAPH D 



OFFICE OF CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
DISTRIBUTION OF AFDC COLLECTIONS 
FISCAL YEAR 1984 
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GRAPH D 



This graph shows the distribution of AFDC collections for FY 1984. The illustration 
shows that of the $1 billion collected, the Federal Government received only 
40 percent while the States received 58 percent. The remaining collections wer 
payments that went to AFDC families. 
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GmPB E. OFFICE OF CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL YEAR 1984 




STATE SHARE 
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GRAPH E 



This graph depicts the distribution of total expf^nditures in FY 1984. It shows that 
the Federal Government paid 70 percent of the costs of operating the program 
whereas the States only paid 30 percent. This is a comparison to graph U which 
showed the distribution of AFDC child support collections. 
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GRAPH F 



This graph shows "Program Savings" from FY 1980 through FY 1984. "Program 
Savings" is defined as the difference between amounts retained from AFDC child 
support collections and total expenditures. The States^ share of retained collections 
is higher than the Federal share because the States receive an incentive payment out 
of the Federal share. The Federal share is thus reduced to only 40 percent of the 
AFDC child support collections. At the same time the Federal government pays 70 
percent of the total program costs while the States pay only 30 percent. Non-AFDC 
child support collections are distributed to the families and are not included in 
"Program Savings." 

In FY 1984, the Federal Government lost $105 million while the States had "Program 
Savings" of $366 million. In the last 2 years, the Federal government's loss has 
declined and the States' savings has continued to increase. This is in part due to the 
change in the Federal matching rate from 75 percent to 70 percent in October 1982 
(FY 1983) and the reduction in the incentive rate from 15 percent to 12 percent in 
October 1983 (FY 1984). 
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GRAPH G. 
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ERIC 



GRAPH G 



Graph G shows five year cost effectiveness ratios for total child support collections, 
AFDC child support collections and non-AFDC child support collections as they 
relate to total expenditures, lliese ratios show increases for the last two fiscal years 
when the cost effectiveness ratio increased by 10 points (from 1.28 to 1.38) for AFDC 
child support collections to total expenditures, 30 points (from 1.61 to 1.91) for 
non-AFDC child support collections to total expenditures and 40 points (from 2.89 to 
3.29) for total child support collections to total expenditures. 
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Graph H 



Graph H shows five year line graphs for four measures of Child Support Enforcement 
program activity. Total paying cases rose 60 percent from 746,071 cases in FY 1980 
to 1,193,718 cases in FY 1984. Total absent parents located rose from 642,580 in 
FY 1980 to 874,595 in FY 1984, a 36 percent increase. 

Both child support obligations established and paternities established rose slightly 
over 50 percent in the five year period. Paternities established rose to 219,360 and 
support obligations established to 573,313 in FY 1984 from 144,483 and 374,434 
respectively in FY 1980. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES TO TABLES 



ITie following tables include program and financial data submitted to OCSE*s Central 
Office by the 50 States and 4 jurisdictions (the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands) which participate in the title IV-D Child Support 
Enforcement program. 

In tables where U.S. totals are shown, the totals will not always reflect the same 
number of reporting States and jurisdictions, as not all States have reported all data. 
Comparison of U.S. totals for various fiscal years should be evaluated with this in 
mind. 

Large inconsistencies or reporting deviations between FY 1983 and FY 1984 data are 
explained in specific footnotes which follow the tables. Information contained in the 
footnotes has been taken from explanations supplied by individual States; OCSE has 
no means of independently verifying the accuracy of these statements. Some 
variances in these data may not be footnoted due to a State's inability to determine 
the reason for the variance. For explanation of variances in prior years refer to the 
footnotes published in previous editions of the annual report to Congress. 

Data shown for prior fiscal years may differ from previously published figures due to 
revised data submittals from some States. In addition, deviations in State data 
between fiscal years may be the result of variance in the number of counties 
reporting to a State from quarter to quarter, or from the use of estimated data. 

Appendix D provides a glossary of financial and statistical terms and the source of 
the data depicted in the following tables. 

NOTE: Only total IV-D expenditures are presented in this report as the program 
structure in many states is such that the accurate division of expenses 
between AFDC and non-AFDC functions cannot be done. 
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FINANCIAL PVERVIEW 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 
TABLE 1 ($000) 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


TOTAL IV-0 COLLECTIONS 


$1,^77, 56^ 


$1,628,927 


$1,770,378 


$2,024,184 


$2,378,088 


AFDC COLLECTIONS 


603,074 


670,637 


785,931 


879,862 


1,000,453 


STATE SHARE 


27'»,3'»'» 


301,709 


353,591 


395,525 


■ 447,811 


FEDERAL SHARE 


246,304 


266,395 


310,931 


349,061 


402,157 


PAYMENTS TO AFDC FAMILIES 


10,016 


11,621 


14,776 


14,538 


16,768 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 


72,410 


90,911 


106,632 


120,738 


133,718 


HON-AFDC COLLECTIONS 


874,491 


958,291 


984,447 


1,144,322 


1,377,634 


TOTAL IV-D ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES X 


465,604 


526,423 


611,792 


691,106 


722,910 


STATE SHARE 


116,602 


131,652 


152,914 


203,967 


215,841 


FEDERAL SHARE 


341,002 


394,771 


458,878 


487,139 


507,069 


PROGRAM SAVINGS 












STATE SHARE 


r>0,152 


260,969 


307,309 


312,296 


365,687 


FEDERAL SHARE 


'•iJ2,6';8 


-!;?8,377 


-147,946 


-138,078 


-104,912 


TOTAL FEES AND COSTS RECOVERED FOR NON-AFDC CASES '»,9<i3 


5,419 


3,966 


2,682 


2,970 


COST-EFFECTIVENESS RATIOS 












TOTAL/TOTAL 

AFDC/TOTAL 

HOH-AFDC/TOTAL 


3.17 
1.30 
1.88 


3.09 
1.27 
1.82 


2.89 
1.28 
1.61 


2.93 
1.27 
1.66 


3.29 
1.38 
1.91 



"states WCEHKArHAVE^NoVIcCURAm REPORTED THE BREAKOUT OF EXPENDITURES BETWEEN THE AFDC AND NON-AFDC PORTIONS OF THE PROGRAM 
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1 r o STATISTICAL OVERVIEW 

^ FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



^-D CASELOAD 
CASELOAD 
FDC CASELOAD 



1980 1981 1982 1983 198^ 

5f^31f975 6f266f^36 7f027f830 7f515f867 7»998»978 

^,583,016 5f111»735 5f5^7f302 5f827f911 6,135,571 

8<t8,959 1,15^,701 l,<i80,528 1,687,956 1,863,^407 



SES FOR WHICH A COLLECTION WAS MADE 502,603 5^7,707 597,231 59^,679 6^6,5^5 

C CASES FOR WHICH A COLLECTION WAS MADE 2^3, ^♦68 325.280 ^^8,102 507,031 5<i7,173 

AGE OF AFDC CASES WITH COLLECTIONS 11.0 10.7 10.8 10.2 10.5 

AGE OF NON-AFDC CASES WITH COLLECTIONS 28.7 28.2 30.3 30.0 29.4 

BSENT PARENTS LOCATED 6^i2,580 695,921 779,298 830,672 874,595 

ETERNITIES ESTABLISHED 144,483 163,538 172,767 208,270 219,360 

SUPPORT OBLIGATIONS ESTABLISHED 374,434 414,053 462,128 496,294 573, ul3 

PAGE OF AFDC PAYMENTS RECOVERED 5.2 5.2 6.8 6.6 7.0 
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„Di r 1 TOTAL COLLECTIONS 

^^LE 3 POR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS ^^^^ ^^^^ 

A.mSf 6 572^84! 5,02lly8 8,059,860 8,5'i2,891 11.9!7,783 

S O 7 808 9,70'i,136 10,30 ,283 

Snia ; ; 20 's:?!) 2^7:023,171 z^Si i^^m 

D 12.302,090 16,937,820 17,178,35 J » 

S°^""^ il;?SS;Sil 2S;^;WS8^ i?;S^S;5?l ^2:7|:?SS 

; ; 30U92 9;^99;7ii 13,^39,^12 18,585,50 

fi am 1'*8'879 259,'i80 390,77 , ^ M 

AWAII 6. 7,5^6,558 8,223,895 10,086,67 1 . U 

Vnv!! ? 15 412 3,276,732 'i,'i'i7,550 ^, 58 ,761 1,726,195 

OIS l! ; 1 "OJO 21,599,130 32,021,520 12,875,711 

12,338,995 11,589,260 20,788,811 M . 

WA 21,521,793 26,809,251 29,181,65 , , 

SsAS 6.9D7,879 9,600,822 9,921,071 M , 

NT KY 1 l'i'732,118 11,616,678 19,702,378 , , 

muVim 15 6 3 17,833,232 22,319,818 25,753,696 27,1 7,359 

t P"^* 9 7 165,039 10,231, 931 12,0 1,885 

M AND 2 : 9 ; 3 93 87 51 705,383 77,128,516 76, 37,378 

K5I J!Lm 12I 2I8 52, 951,619 63,612,015 72,319,179 81,059,311 

2 ; ; 305 39! 2n 2101138,009 273,798,828 305,120,771 

ESwccSt* 21 897 865 29,988,122 37,833,802 11,892,811 52,151,673 

S PI 2, 2 510 025 2,691,398 1,886,951 5, 9,991 

MR 6 12,363,907 18,586,361 18,117,758 2,1, 

SZ 523 765 1,697,517 1,750,285 2,115,181 2,891,052 

A ; ; 1 832160 17,121,189 20,011,118 21,5 2,103 

HE AD 0 9 'i»011,373 1,711,969 5,555,5 , , 6 

Jcij SJmocutdc 2 932 2« 2,335,617 1,620,051 11,621,119 11,831,155 

eS 10 15 ; 10 852 599 131 So2,717 113,225,239 183,371,971 

UM X 0 2,718,180 3,170,697 1,613,862 ' ' 

EUY R 11 111,669,551 151,802,176 171,153,62 ' ' 

KrUTWi 11 3 3 17,196,131 22,267,273 30,830,018 37,291,588 

NORTH CAROLINA 11,443,344 \ 'ii^ ,ei Vtii itn 9 m \h 3.372,230 

NORTH HAKOTA 1,667,027 1,936,152- 2,311,710 ''7f3'f"J /? «o sn 

OHIO 2 31,166,761 30,953,508 31,861,839 ' ' 

LHDNA 3,221,022 3,895,866 5,233,110 , , 

Mcnu 96 1 5 9 105,669,596 16,681,912 38,051,730 37,101,160 

LVANIA 1 : 7 , ! H 255 180,925 285,828,960 327, 6 , 79 

P Er J 2,^9,009 17,383,126 31,981,681 8 , M 

S I ND 3,772,077 5,380,812 7,195,871 , , 

'"5th CAROLINA ! g 5,323,219 6,152,955 7,160,76 I , , 

11 ' 1: ; 17, 9 : 5! 19,m 396 22, 9 ', 29 

5 9 6 13 811,110 17,)11,101 25, 03, 59 

' is 

S? " S 5?] "'l^l;!!? I:!!!;!!! 



HATIONUIDE TOTALS 



SOURCE: FORM OCSE-31 LINE 6A + LINE 7B 



1,177,561,351 1,628,927,117 1,770,378,096 2,021,183,962 2,378,087,611 
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TOTAL CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS 
FY 1984 

Explanations for large variances in these data may be found in the footnotes for the 
two tables which together comprise this table: Total Distributed AFDC Collections 
and Total Non-AFDC Collections. 
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, TABLED 



STATE 
ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARK'.'iSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAUARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAUAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOUA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

30UTH DAKOTA 

TlNNESSEE 

TEX'AS 

UTAH 

VERMINT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGIiilA 

WASHIFGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONI'IN 

WYOMING 



NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
SOURCE: FORM 0CSE--34 LINE 6A 



1980 
6,571,93'i 
588,019 
926,100 
2,387,952 

95,125,951 
3,742,120 

I3,163,'i65 
1,699,806 
1,286,019 

10,771,67] 
5,720,331 
102,825 
2,852,956 
2,309,071 

11,270,638 
9, 162, SO"* 

12,77'i,2'i2 
'i,357, 166 
3,923,568 
6,698,590 
'i,35'i,185 

13,152,618 

31,190,9'i5 

77 , 59"*, 826 

15,269,027 
1,955, 95"* 
4,997,921 
829,986 
2,470,148 
685,400 
2,154,320 

30,686,607 
1,409,280 

48,694,389 
9,414,005 
1,325,284 

25,548,149 
1,523,734 

14,141,672 

33,434,121 
626,322 
3,581,039 
3,774,848 
1,263,523 
4,166,879 
7,155,006 
6,110,624 
1,497,689 
131,051 
8,254,454 

18,127,697 
1,843,026 

28,792,398 
470,623 

603,073,680 



TOTAL DISTi^T.BUTED AFDC COLLECTIONS 
FOR FIVE CO^'SECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



1981 
5,020,710 
772,489 
1,221,114 
2,684,274 
100,436,640 
4,504,991 
15,684,107 
2.001,497 
1,378,965 
12,288,294 
7,441,159 
116,519 
3,127,092 
2,659,255 
12,347,034 
10,129,292 
15,217,831 
5,279,210 
4,314,477 
7,429,269 
4,732,115 
15,912,394 
38,243,114 
87,304,047 
20,290,084 
2,283,689 
6,422,984 
1,038,551 
3,022,438 
879,341 
2,219,647 
31,984,795 
1,906,880 
47,789,830 
11,774,270 
1,542,311 
30,494,490 
2,254,442 
13,305,279 
37,380,814 
717,429 
3,624,056 
4,437,277 
1,224,907 
3,518,558 
8,308,322 
8,133,492 
1,939,105 
150,309 
8,736,926 
19,244,176 
2,201,172 
33,029,444 
535,713 

670,636,620 



1982 
8,059,700 
1,047,973 
1,249,840 
3,031,595 
136,393,566 
5,990,043 
21,308,098 
1,957,751 
1,813,036 
14,285,801 
8,106,853 
164,720 
3,345,038 
3,409,132 
17,014,623 
11,649,778 
18,113,508 
7,765,464 
3,751,723 
9,301,466 
5,991,237 
15,192,612 
40,368,123 
101,339,392 
23,124,540 
2,395,328 
12,434,001 
1,237,231 
3,175,525 
1,510,354 
2,302,539 
33,606,114 
2,218,358 
54,631,592 
12,795,221 
1,762,779 
30,081,784 
2,606,754 
16,451,169 
40,585,979 
686,791 
3,869,113 
4,712,178 
1,431,937 
5,900,654 
6,868,628 
10,065,121 
3,037,621 
178,804 
10,398,431 
22,083,341 
2,487,829 
32,019,940 
619,045 

785,930,773 



1983 

7,788,550 
1,780,001 

I, 459,189 
4,593 ,278 

136,952,907 
9,330,106 
20,627,956 
2,275,804 
2,420,689 
10,405,331 
11,355,444 
259,499 
4,481,944 
3,805,708 
18,970,915 
17,646,384 
19,4S3,592 
7,806,922 
6,315,845 
9,640,883 
8,401,620 
27,772,559 
40,475,607 
97,693,796 
25,708,466 
4,544,378 

II, 499,792 
1,833,718 
3,675,300 
1,824,435 
2,648,781 

41,103,412 
2,891,448 
68,622,174 
18,794,979 
2,011,059 
33,403,118 
3,647,912 
12.645,243 
47,134,751 
917,133 
4,217,248 
6,014,760 
2,175,210 
5,566,970 
10,878,847 
11,642,670 
2,626,450 
139,976 
11,758,430 
26,494,706 
3,311,410 
39,581,702 
789,630 



1984 
8,778,410 

I, 728,303 
2.165,135 
5,183,489 

151,998,401 
8,985,993 
21,945,305 
3,501,076 
2,242,217 
30,587,412 
14,815,909 
295, 957 
4,488,502 
3,869,522 
24,414,720 
22,540,585 
22,518,491 
8,119,075 
6, 387, 76 > 
10,327,766 
9,695,566 
24,202,403 
42,919,179 
.106,770,642 
28,600,415 
4,900,529 
14,332,469 
2,272,887 
4,585,343 
1,759,065 
2,459,369 
50,342,273 
3,537,077 
68,704,543 
20,877,515 
2,353,236 
39,917,949 
5,602,995 
12,216,665 
57,897,234 
1,210,670 
4,966,912 
8,745,431 
2,111,262 
6,467,274 
13,245,905 

II, 591,463 
2,668,113 

158,862 
12,026,809 
29,173,188 
3,868,193 
44,522,235 
855,490 



879,861,648 1,000,453,498 
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APDC CoUecticns 



FY 1984 



A. Arizona — Increase due to additional IRS offset collections and the distribution 
of FY 1983 coUections in FY 1984. 

B. Delaware — Increase due to general economic improvements and increased 
usage of wage withholding techniques. 

C. Florida — Increase due to IRS offset collections from FY 1983 distributed in 
FY 1984. 

D. Georgia — Increase due to additional IRS and State tax offset collections. 

E. Illinois — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections. 

F. Indiana Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections. 

G. Missouri — Increase due to improved administrative processes and increased use 
of wage withholding. 

H. Montana — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections. 

L Nebraska — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections. 

J. New Jersey — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections and 
increased usage of wage withholding. 

K. New Mexico — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections. 

L. Oklahoma — Increase due to additonal IRS tax offset collections. 

M. Pennsylvania — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections. 

N. Puerto Rico — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset collections and the 
identification and distribution of previously unidentified collections. 

O. Texas — Increase due to additional IRS tax offset coUections. 
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TABLE 5 



SOURCE: 
O 

ERIC 



STATE 

ALABAHA 

ALASKm 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAtI 

NAUAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOUA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

tIAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEU MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
FORM OCSE-34 LINE 7B 



1980 
910 

6,^7,3^9 

2,179,9'il 
99,665,81'i 

2,173, -iOO 
12,830,267 

'♦,760, 197 

367, 

1,553,832 
759,382 
900 

'i,098,325 
606,3<«1 
1,176,161 
l,'i'i9,635 
3,262, <«01 
1,001,3<«3 
10,789,30<« 
8,3'i7,721 
590,501 
13,2<«5,662 
11,621,'i'il 
212, 557, 
8,628,838 
172,128 
'i,738,352 
693,779 
'i70,909 
2,390, 'i79 
78,361 
71,865,'i7l 
631,2'i7 
96,319,601 
2,029,339 
3'il,7'i3 
903,611 
710, "in 
82,353,521 
16S,563,8<«2 
1,589,105 
1<«6,062 
729,7'i8 
370,203 
6,975,9'i6 
2,721, 62'i 
1,316,837 
275,809 
215, '*26 

10,170,161 
133,296 

8,010,429 
197, l"*-* 



TOTAL NON-AFDC COLLECTIONS 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



5,159 
7,533 
2,172 
100,989 
7,797 
13,918 

529 
'♦,6'i3 

863 
32 
'i,'il9 

617 
1,595 
2,209 
6,303 
1,628 

10, "in 

10,<«03 
9'i5 
19,280 
U,711 
218,092 
9,698 
226 
5,9'iO 
658 
7,809 
3,132 
116 
72,867 

93,879 
5,'i22 
393 
972 
969 
92,36<« 
185,167 
1,7'il 
1<«8 
885 
5"* 3 
6,625 
3,32<« 
1,576 
260 
278 
1,166 
12,512 

9,165 



1981 
698 
056 
881 
017 
127 
099 
060 
26<i 
768 
28<i 
033 
360 
566 
'i77 
966 
703 
962 
669 
971 
963 
170 
793 
535 
W 
338 
336 
923 
996 
722 
032 
000 
80<« 
300 
721 
161 
8<«1 
271 
580 
317 
032 
58 il 
021 
9'i2 
305 
960 
51"* 
953 
060 

951 
228 
W 
269 
159 



1982 
160 

6,339,835 
9,170,660 
2,521,124 
110,629,808 
10,947,777 
15,770,091 
5,425,712 
761, M7 
5,988,307 
1,392,858 
94,760 
4,878,857 

I, 038,518 
4,584,507 
2,939,'}82 
8,695,743 
1,835,358 

10,894,955 
13,018,382 
1,473,802 
39,512,771 
23,243,892 
139,098,617 
14,709,262 
295,070 
6,152,360 
513,054 
13,948,96<« 
3,201,615 
2,317,512 
97,996,633 
1,252,339 
97,170>884 
9,472,052 
548,961 
871,724 
1,289,112 
30,233,773 
214,894,946 
16,696,635 
1,511,729 
1,440,777 
690,064 

II, 590,803 
6,972,812 
1,883,362 

219,096 

478,643 
1,831,527 
14,467,211 

149,281 
11,131,778 

257,921 



1983 
854,331 
7,924,135 
9,104,218 
2,308,014 
117,623,357 
7,848,244 
18,599,021 
5,820,730 
1,100,391 
8,671,937 
2,083,968 
131,278 
5,604,728 
884,056 
13,053,605 
3,142,460 
9,701,062 
2,114,152 
13,386,533 
16,112,813 
1,833,31"* 
49,355,957 
31,843,572 
176,105,032 
19,184,375 
3'i2,573 
6,617,966 
581,763 
16,369,118 
3,731,106 
8,972,368 
102,121,827 
1,722,414 
103,831,451 
12,1135,039 
712;245 
1.458,721 
1,585,228 
25,406,487 
238,694,209 
31,067,548 
2,978,623 
1,446,008 
671,528 
13,510,426 
7,062,254 
1,951,548 
201,637 
5<«3,612 
1,858,322 
15,148, Ul 
122,573 
16,459,291 
227,005 



1984 
3,199.373 
8,578,980 
12,081,396 
2,625.305 
133,805.357 
6,143.448 
21,214,776 
6,256,799 

I, 750,999 
12,165,386 

3,769,981 
189,024 
5,783,067 
856,673 
18,461,021 
3,507,833 
10,621,146 
2,768,507 
15,977,483 
17,079,593 
2,356,319 
52,434,975 
41,140.132 
193,650,129 
23,551,258 
399,162 
10,485,673 
621,165 
19,926,760 
4,681,971 
9,424.786 
133.029,701 
1,985,643 
113,836,462 
16,414,073 
1,018,994 
1,651,58,? 
l,942,40i 
25,184,495 
269,766.-U5 
8<«, 000,?37 
2,943.453 
2,332,276 
620,938 
15,827,855 

II, 758,054 
3,074,913 

211,225 
1,320,153 
1,927,077 
16,861,397 
109,227 
20,911,812 
397,555 



958,290,797 



984,447,323 1,U4,322,314 1,377,634,146 
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Non-AFDC Collections 



FY 1984 



A. Alabama — Increase due to additional counties reporting and an increase in the 
number of applications. 

B. Arizona — Increase due to the distribution of FY 1983 collections in FY 1984. 

C. District of Columbia — Increase due to an increased caseload and additional 
emphasis placed on these cases including wage assignments. 

D. Florida — Increase due to additional cases serviced. 

E. Georgia — Increase due to additional services provided to Non-AFDC cases. 

F. Guam — Increase due to a greater number of paying cases. 

G. Illinois — Increase due to resolution of court cases pertaining to statute of 
limitations in paternity cases. 

H. Kansas — Increase due to the distribution of previously undistributed 
collections. 

L Maine — Increase due to additional enforcement efforts and services provided 
to Non-AFDC cases. 

J, Massachusetts — Increase due to improved accounting practices by State 
courts. 

K. Minnesota — Increase due to a rise in the number of paying Non-AFDC cases. 

L. Missouri — Increase due to improved administrative processes and improved 
reporting by the counties. 

M. Nebraska ~ Increase due to a higher nu ber of support orders and better 
reporting from district courts. 

N. Nevada ~ Increase due to a rise in the number of paying cases and a rise in the 
collections received from other States. 

O. New Jersey — Increase due to State law permitting garnishment of payments 30 
days overdue. 

P. North Carolina — Increase due to increased services to Non-AFDC families. 

Q. North Dakota — Increase due to improved administrative processes and several 
substantial lump-sum payments. 

R. Oklahoma — Increase due to additional support orders established. 

S. Puerto Rico — Large increase resultinf^ from the identification and distribution 
of collections from Fiscal Years 1981, 982, and 1983. 



EKLC 



T. South Carolina — Increase due to a larger caseload and the implementation of 
more effective collection techniques. 

U. Texas — Increase due to a larger caseload and the implementation of more 
effective collection techniques. 

V. Virgin Islands — Increase due to the transfer of cases from the Attorney 
General to IV-D Non-AFDC status. 

W. Wisconsin — Increase due to a higher number of cases serviced. 

X. Wyoming — A staff reorganization resulted in additional personnel specifically 
employed to process Non-AFDC cases. 
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ERIC 



0^ 
si 



SOURCE^ 





FEDERAL SHARE OF AFDC COLLECTIONS 






u 




FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 




1984 


STATE 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


ALABANA 


'i,129,383 


2,922,325 


5,002,271 


3,913,895 


4.598.774 


ALASKA 


269,208 


260,723 


365,618 


645,481 


645,181 


ARIZONA 


220,878 


248,662 


242,226 


552,982 


875,047 


ARKANSAS 


l,'i09,90'i 


1,487,754 


1,583,216 


2,560,342 


3.159,825 


CALIFORNIA 


33,063,992 


40,873,227 


54,110,584 


52,850,699 


43,898,325 


COLORADO 


1,359,733 


1,574,851 


1,946,652 


3,323,123 




CONNECTICUT 


5,772,794 


5,495,264 


7,520,950 


7,336,917 




DELAWARE 


753,136 


700,689 


685,212 


796,532 


i„ ■ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


499,584 


314,691 


520,627 


915,218 


m.:,L 


FLORIDA 


4,892,631 


5,048,491 


6,232,959 


3,862,786 


14,349,741 


GEORGIA 


3,087,588 


3,719,262 


4,083,058 


5,774,540 


8.002,062 


GUAN 


46,562 


80,522 


121,672 


178,136 


207,238 


HAUAII 


1,211,797 


1,066,386 


1,259,147 


1,716,957 


1,538,702 


IDAHO 


1,444,529 


1,276,574 


1,722,487 


1,990,028 


2,144,682 


ILLINOIS 


4,555,191 


4,226,005 


6,006,293 


6,787,257 


9,474,237 


INDIANA 


3,351,012 


3,598,669 


4,540,080 


6,904,312 


10,043,013 


lOUA 


5,421,070 


6,473,091 


7,400,197 


7,164,589 


9,296,387 


KANSAS 


1,876,010 


1,978,872 


2,704,571 


2,756,649 


2,912,393 


KENTUCKY 


2,213,324 


2,260,688 


2,036,104 


3,386,253 


■ 3,746,319 


LOUISIANA 


3,349,869 


3,664,121 


3,988,825 


4,870,447 


5,338,234 


MAINE 


2,760,467 


2,547,312 


3,305,930 


4,643,186 


5,635,773 


MARYLAND 


5,462,665 


5,511,524 


5,137,756 


9,258,672 


8,315,482 


MASSACHUSETTS 


14,670,506 


14,193,976 


15,549,760 


15,632,798 


16,313,751 


MICHIGAN 


26,991,899 


32,101,715 


36,952,209 


35,438,891 


39,610,841 


MINNESOTA 


5,611,512 


8,449,295 


8,070,740 


10,049,872 


11,612,975 


MISSISSIPPI 


335,028 


327,118 


395,060 


1,289,871 


1,219,735 


MISSOURI 


2,246,285 


2,869,102 


5,269,627 


4,917,818 


6,655,720 


MONTANA 


493,993 


506,935 


612,079 


919,738 


1,185,402 


NEBRASKA 


1,057,992 


1,248,201 


1,361,496 


1,546,404 


2,036,657 


NEVADA 


237,709 


299,731 


438,465 


526,141 


544,358 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1,207,615 


972,656 


963,976 


1,098,559 


1,096,758 


NEW JERSEY 


10,146,074 


10,921,231 


11,191,315 


14,085,263 


18,470,015 


NEW MEXICO 


892,387 


1,034,149 


1,157,760 


1,509,046 


2,029,125 


NEW YORK 


17,152,247 


16,714,719 


19,594,480 


24,602,303 


26,104,853 


NORTH CAROLINA 


4,973,666 


6,048,496 


6,684,141 


9,865,867 


11,855,277 


NORTH DAKOTA 


544,908 


665,668 


747,764 


909,470 


1,087,603 


OHIO 


10,238,517 


12,222,293 


12,055,904 


13,386,255 


16,963,811 


OKLAHOMA 


843,514 


1,093,134 


1,159,809 


1,636,660 


2,602,312 


OREGON 


6,681,489 


5,052,799 


5,882,434 


4,713,140 


5,182,823 


PENNSYLVANIA 


13,742,748 


15,028,123 


17,039,439 


19,519,574 


24,159,001 


PUERTO RICO 


157,053 


292,760 


365,346 


509,401 


715,843 


RHODE ISLAND 


1,875,467 


1,565,592 


1,620,673 


1,755,218 


2,254,892 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1,821,736 


2,036,553 


2,038,145 


2,757,597 


4,576,788 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


771,347 


706,108 


794,078 


1,097,048 


1,185,748 


TENNESSEE 


2,225,216 


1,830,412 


3,119,834 


2,926,712 


3,644,694 


TEXAS 


3,916,981 


3,851,965 


3,142,730 


4,978,249 


5,466,937 


UTAH 


3,419,315 


4,265,967 


5,360,721 


6,196,064 


6,635,935 


VERMONT 


926,836 


1,027,286 


1,617,412 


1,400,452 


1,524,135 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


88,343 




lUO f /Do 


76,958 


100,084 


VIRGINIA 


4,01/, 265 


3,420,557 


4,175,213 


4,801,57!: 


'(7,633 


WASHINGTON 


8,066,024 


6,717,576 


7,733,550 


Q XT) LLL 


il f UOO f \iCf 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,204,492 


1,085,167 


1,287,561 


1,742,749 


2,249,759 


WISCONSIN 


12,379,291 


14,158,078 


13,707,975 


17,394,734 


20.325,667 


WYOMING 


215,493 


188,323 


216,435 


274,597 


320,272 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


246,304,275 


266,394,526 


310,931,324 


349,060,689 


402.156.536 
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TABLE 



7 




STATE SHARE OF A'FDC 


COLLECTIONS 








FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE 


FISCAL YEARS 








1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


11 A n A M A 

ALABAflA 


l,8'*2,7l? 


1,427,682 


2,316,077 


2,089,572 


2,385,552 


ALASKA 


26'*,893 


372,727 


524,004 


890,000 


864,151 


ARIZONA 


543,330 


710,9' 


731,489 


639,768 


994,633 


ARKANSAS 


^21,996 


697 , yt9 


756,536 


1,247,178 


1,331,394 


CALIFORNIA 


50,'ilO,'i92 


50,267,285 




71,010,683 


77,370,453 


COLORADO 


1,6'*8,936 


1,944,5H 


2, 610, f 30 


4,253,741 


4,472,263 


CONNECTICUT 


6,581,731 


7,820,583 


10,638rijJ 


ii,313,9^?v 


10,972,652 


DELAWARE 


8'*7,'*9'* 


1,000,749 


978,S/5 


L137,S*jii 


1,750,537 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


550,627 


564,018 


748,616 


1,182,025 


1,113,572 


FLORIDA 


'*,370 ,880 


4,965,124 


6^ 068 J06 


4,337,732 


12,721,642 


GEORGIA 


1,«91,591 


2,444,795 


2,682,166 


3,824,203 


4,901,182 


GUAM 




34,141 


40,460 


77,849 


55,738 


HAWAII 


l,'*26,'t77 


1,563,546 


1,672,518 


2,240,972 


2,244,250 


IDAHO 


775,597 


890 ,080 


1,154,924 


1,300,379 


1,260,600 


ILLIHOIS 


5,539,917 


6,026,941 


8,272,741 


^,120 


11,6'"' 


INDIANA 


3,373, 959 


3,804,430 


4,521,563 


7,114,92y 


8,43w: : jii 


I QUA 


5,506 ,7'*1 


6,586,129 


7,952,701 


8,348,133 


9,623,179 


KANSAS 


1,983,533 


2,386,875 


3,425^90 


3,491,756 


3,716,043 


KENTUCKY 


1,236 , 963 


1,372,401 


1,197,171 


2,019,974 


1,865,596 


LOUISIANA 


1,852,110 


2,151,582 


A / n A /At* 

2,490,685 


3,186,905 


3,638,757 


MAINE 


1,314,185 


1,422,640 


1,745,418 


2,450,585 


2,823,562 


MARYLAND 


5,645,511 


7,513,335 


T IPC 1 T P 

7,155,175 


13,135,707 


11,170,449 


MASSACHUSETTS 


15,049,630 


18,452,586 


18,746,957 


18,796,871 


21,403,794 


MICHIGAN 


38,797,403 


43,652,023 


PA //n 1 iK t 

50,669,696 


48,846,898 


52,637,927 


MINNESOTA 


7,160,065 


8,918,464 


10,443,724 


11,636,229 


13,512,482 


MISSISSIPPI 


102,866 


137,862 


143,428 


468,291 


415,748 


MISSOURI 


1,924,000 


2,467,367 


4,649,144 


4,291,125 


5,195,934 


MONTANA 


297,918 


366,637 


422,366 


633,275 


805,760 


NEBRASKA 


1,019,603 


1,225,997 


L285,761 


1,501,934 


1,934,664 


NEVADA 


335,158 


423,599 


624,380 


750,226 


719,360 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


837,815 


837,520 


897,040 


1,005,894 


939,795 


NEW JERSEY 


15,426,465 


15,602,430 


1/ //^ inn 

15,445,783 


20,114,651 


24,615,333 


NEW MEXICO 


436,367 


590,492 


727,844 


948,685 


1,082,345 


NEW YORK 


24,650,944 


23,877,718 


26,833,391 


33,710,052 


34,347,666 


NORTH CAROLINA 


3,154,207 


3,959,045 


4,184,484 


6,101,332 


6,453,311 


NORTH DAKOTA 


517,311 


566,572 


633,252 


757,370 


865,801 


OHIO 


11,474,010 


13,698,024 


13,513,612 


15,006,397 


18,163,984 


OKLAHOMA 


546,946 


810,074 


1,035,333 


1,461,003 


2,325,575 


OREGON 


5,820,716 


5,458,965 


7,590,765 


5,647,788 


5,058,458 


PENNSYLVANIA 


14,836,704 


16,619,160 


17,285,860 


19,864,030 


24,538,122 


PUERTO RICO 


56,519 


126,438 


140,734 


212,286 


285,713 


RHODE ISLAND 


1,492,579 


1,511,330 


1,588,394 


1,735,818 


2,031,179 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


548,370 


925,956 


1,075,744 


1,484,109 


1,925,300 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


367,592 


372,412 


452,958 


689,873 


658,799 


TENNESSEE 


1,238,539 


1,056,152 


1,788,448 


1,596 ,463 


1,915,676 


TEXAS 


2,362,605 


2,6fi6,968 


A 7 1 J AAA 

2,316,090 


4,108,322 


5,932,265 


UTAH 


1,895,326 


2,547,753 


3,138,778 


3,649,273 


3,529,923 


VERMONT 


469,668 


609,312 


948,944 


820,828 


814,489 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


38,536 


38,654 


44,701 


42,023 


39,715 


VIRGINIA 


3,316,423 


3,840,035 


4/338,252 


4,988,017 


5,122,174 


WASHINGTON 


8,993,436 


9,534,508 


10,969,334 


13,190,984 


14,504,839 


WEST VIRGINIA 


583,300 


710,515 


803:253 


1,054,188 


1.131,223 


WISCONSIN 


12,084,214 


13,861,399 


13,473,546 


16,505,174 


19,021,747 


WYOMING 


AAA t I f\ 

222,660 


A P P / A / 

255,424 


t fl A 1 T ft 

j02,130 


^ ft A A 7 7 

392,053 


423,650 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


274,343,836 


301,709,338 


353,590,763 


395,525,448 


447,810,900 



SOURCES FORM OCSE-34 LINE 8A - LINE lOA 

er|c 77' 78 



TABLE 8 



source: 



ERIC 



STATE 

ALABAflA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAH 

HAUAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOUA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

HEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOtIA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

UASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
FORM OCSE-J'i LINE llA 



1980 
<i93, 039 
9, 3-^2 
116,298 
260,103 
11,639,650 
52'i,081 
808,9'il 
96,766 
51, O^ 
1 ,380, 3<«8 
577,287 
0 

21<«,682 
6<«,245 
98"*, 726 

I, 172,87"* 
1,751,897 

^07,955 
<«62,823 
922,63'i 
238,399 
1,395,897 
l,'i70 ,809 

II, 805, SO"* 
3,368,7'i5 

20,307 
683,396 

2'i,998 
328,271 

108,890 
'*,35fl,'*06 
80,2'i7 
7,'i99,309 
1,252,812 
186,162 
3,835,622 
119,180 
712,082 
'i,'i93,895 
10,<«12 
169,707 
282,8<«8 
51,7'i6 
575,693 
'i91,017 

87,105 
'i,172 
692,865 
927,323 
33,985 
'i,312,75'i 
15,093 

72,^09,813 



INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



1981 
627, 96-^ 
113,00-^ 
l'i8,152 
38'i,898 
9,296,128 
75'i,576 
2,325,320 
300,059 
169,328 
2,080,183 
1,077,952 
1,816 
'i97,160 
'i28,333 
1,936,064 

I, 502,'i02 
2,105,711 

769,527 
665,9'i3 
1,180,5'iO 
699,036 
2,131,270 
5,596,552 

II, 550,309 
2,736, 98"* 

59,111 
887, 96"* 
152,652 
<«18,668 
12'i,530 
3'i3,211 

'i,680,8'i5 
282,171 

7,163,338 

219,237 
'i,57'i,173 
326, -iOS 
I,8'i5,'i27 
5, 399, '♦39 
73,191 
50<«,626 
353,960 
117,925 
568,285 
1,113,979 
1,238, 31"* 
288,891 
22,517 
1,129,578 
2,816,935 
388,818 

68,886 

90.911,321 



1982 
70'i,085 
158,351 
156,586 

13,891,203 
913,672 

3,117,16'i 
293, 66"* 
222,915 

l,871,'i« 

1,195,157 
1,868 
"in, 373 
'i63,'il3 

2,527,099 

1, 'i00,897 

2, 'i58,305 
1,081,828 

502, 0'i7 
l,202,'i92 
891,512 
2,052,393 
6,071,'i06 
13, 717, W 
'i,383,'il6 
95,028 
1,815,560 
181,905 
't22,850 
185,912 
3'i8,985 
'1,877,155 
332,75'i 
8,193,'i58 
1,897,887 
250,66"* 
4,512,268 
387,377 
2,387,518 
5,669,749 
92,239 
552,226 
511,612 
183,029 
834,603 
958,831 
1,509,363 
453,483 
25,345 
1,502,377 
3,235,787 
369,381 
4,655,092 
85,696 

106,632,367 



1983 
1,234,397 
244,520 
197,883 
671,915 
13,101,525 
1,337,093 
2,977,061 
341,371 
266,808 
2,107,782 
1,685,391 
3,514 
524,015 
471,179 
2,807,170 
2,423,859 
3,184,104 
1,102,659 
896,343 
1,502,989 
1,250,066 
3,896,176 
6,045,938 
13,408,007 
3,826,350 
310,264 
1,621,761 
274,050 
537,943 
224,084 
373,729 
6,037,39? 

433,717 
10,507,945 
2,801,353 
284,382 
5,010,466 
546,646 
1,838,693 
6,576,668 
127,350 
619,357 
698,282 
377,947 
781,909 
1,608,694 
1,791,377 
391,990 
20,995 
1,727,575 
3,878,320 
492,259 
5,416,848 
117,436 

120,737,558 



1984 
1.578,341 
218.971 
253.560 
634.321 
30,729.623 
1.076.634 
2.550.995 
420.130 
355.813 
3,315.052 
1,783,093 
2.981 
705.550 
447,406 
2.896.377 
2.570.058 
2,579,941 
904.590 
759,655 
1,240,599 
1,154,424 
2,849,384 
5,201.634 
14,521,874 
3,454,244 
223,021 
1,609,316 
276,616 
541,543 
175,001 
281,065 
6,324,503 
424,449 
8,247,809 
2,528,235 
275,683 
4,790,154 
671,728 
1,571,858 
7,122,080 
136,340 
569,707 
994,448 
249,248 
771,575 
1,601,602 
1.397,075 
318,800 
19,063 
1,414,065 
3,418,815 
462,797 
4,992,517 
103,379 

133,717,742 
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TABLE 9 

STATE 

ALABAMA 
ALASKA, 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAUARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
GUAIi 
NAUAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
lOUA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
>J ■ MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
m MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
.TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
, WYOMING 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
SOURCE: FORM 0C5E-31 LINE 7A 

d ■ ' ' 
ERIC 



AFDC PAYMENTS TO FAMILIES 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

1980 1981 )982 1983 198^ 

106,793 «,739 37,267 550,696 215,73 

n\':^] 119, 539 68,551 .1,89 

m,m 279, 388 113,8« 57,9^^ 

12 ai7 0 0 " 

209',370 231 , 050 518,889 .16,119 37,235 

0 .2,9.0 31.871 0 

2, .10 0 0 1 S 

18., 765 250,928 320,378 56,638 15,070 

6 113,391 100,031 200,977 

163,865 199;;5! 1.6,.72 71,310 129,57 

10 y 720 

0 0 0 0 0 

2^,700 6., 268 68,308 ...122 16,83. 

190,80. 158,02. 208, .90 256, .5 3. .5 

1,26 659 1,223,791 1,187,238 1,203,28. 1,.9.,2.6 

0 302,305 786,766 1,018,98. 

1.3, 936 553,275 .55,858 586,0.9 

10, .58 15, ..5 16. .01 13'275 16, 99 

573,977 .33,026 1,619, .6. 80,5.2 110,176 

63127 .8,377 57,785 81,807 

^^'^^ 7 8.7,288 l,.82,O0. 1,867,028 



6.8,5.5 



0 



20 0 " " " 

128 705 185,3.1 226,660 196,015 20,71. 

1 1, 1.762,812 2,.75,952 3,0.2,325 

^' 2.5 miss? 699 ,670 669. 088 871 ..99 

13 077 12,327 20,881 6,655 5,109 

1 105,.18 89,019 72,.79 

1 261,597 323,985 320,3. 

0 66,160 92,538 170,599 , 

763,662 780,289 1,091,861 866,100 93 ,22 

279 68 0 " 1'1^° 

-607.811 3., 055 10,263 1,87. .,215 

3 5 28,709 26,.22 .0,692 

6903 90:83. 131,099 59,837 12..1. 

0 0 0 0 0 

U 09. 2. ,831 2., 235 3,603 3,279 

927,385 9.8,088 590, .52 ..5,622 393,515 

077. 33.,092 590,931 1,17., 2,0 , 

^02,338 225,0.0 88, .72 , . 

,,3 286 .2,508 107 ,820 106,855 11 , . 

l,12i;89. 1,120,808 1,085,677 1,07.,7;2 1,2., 

iflW 15):?^9 llSisl^ 135:3^9 

\f,:\f, .y;^ .50 ,977 183, 582 2.5,101 

Bl 702 81 , W8 55 ,259 5,956 28,5^0 

i;;lSo 13,616 17,782 13,180 10,689 

237,901 3.6,756 382,589 2.1,265 2.2,937 

uo 91. 175,157 l..,670 112, 736 163, 5 7 

27,63. 22,21. 2.,.1. 

5355 183,327 26.,9.6 182,3. 

17,377 23,080 1.-78. 5,56. 8,189 

10,015,756 11,621, .35 1., 776, 319 l.,537,953 16,768,320 
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TOTAL ADMINISTRAIIVE EXPENDITURES 

TABLE 10 FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

STATE 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

ALA AMA 5,367, 969 5,636,897 7,088,996 9,132,0J1 I?'; ' ? 

AASKA 2,21^,811 2,'i21,55'i 2,759,962 -i, 016,^89 '•'31^13 

Z A Ol OU M59,2'il 3,41-1,752 5,890,561 6,54 , 

JmHSAS 3 191 272 3,656,580 4,721,706 4,538,748 4,795,626 

CALFRHIA 9 100 807, 106 112,765,867 127,171,114 123, 947 ,324 

497 206 6 078,394 6,630,436 7 ,986,704 8,774 , 1 

HHECTIGUT 6,436,173 7,832,973 9,462,071 1, U 1. M 

DELAWARE 1,010,638 2,512,488 2,065,969 3,298,967 2,104,566 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA 2,655,093 3,254,748 4,266,883 4,967,998 4,4 , 

FLORIDA 9,708,984 10,344,630 14,109,105 15,717,580 17,568,162 

Ka 4,147:551 4,777,481 7,089,178 8,207,961 10,2 , 

ftUAM 130,504 161,491 223,023 315,271 318,770 

mm 2.0Z6 312 2,708,248 3,093,723 3,704,747 4,3 8, 

IdS 1 157 440 1,463,628 1,684,183 2,144,890 2,536,637 

OIS 10 485,682 14,621,848 16,627,397 16,320,337 18,589,1 2 

HDIANA 5,531 ,797 6, 146,850 7,618,743 6,766,015 '''2'' '6 0 

5 4 748 964 5,807,586 6,231,264 5,930,309 5,8 , 

KANSAS 3,236,137 3,843,209 4,659,681 5,220,025 '•'^MJJ 

KENTUCKY 4 770 798 6,011,882 7,074,681 7,673,953 8,143,252 

HA 9401,136 10,545,954 12,860,261 14,012,791 

MAI E 1 563 961 11863,213 2,624,537 2,941,807 3,2 , 

MARYLAND 10,370,970 13,973,483 13,885,642 16,355,410 18'''?3, 5 

Imim 9:986:258 14,270,659 16,533,401 19,793,697 23,6 , 

MICHIGAN 26,707 ,900 30,364,212 36,575,471 'JSMJ J'523, 4 

M OTA 11,994,096 12,936 ;/02 16,407,292 1 , , 1 .73. 

MISSISSIPPI 1.721,608 1.965,061 2,401,5 . . . . 

MIJSOURI 6,385,271 7,287,131 7,6i2,292 ?' i '?? '! ?'5 ? 

MONTANA 1.002.261 1,062,075 1,049,216 1,128,115 ' " 

NEBRASKA 584 778 2,327,809 3,769,619 3,545,779 4,254,891 

SSaDA 3 0 3 3 3" 3,129,784 3,437,045 3,364,023 

M MPSHIRE 3 39 1 019 382 1,483,118 2,197,537 2,302,0 4 

EM ER EY 24,809,057 28,578,085 33,260,332 36,8,671 4, , 

NEW MEXICO 1,859,313 2,146,961 2,674,144 3,200,369 3,227,924 

NEW YORK 6 331 647 63 658,237 77,830,092 86,436,649 . » 

T CAROLINA 5:309:378 8,704,896 11,149,596 12,293,048 14, , 

NORTH DAKOTA 786,740 1,023,589 1,210,319 1,246,140 I'^^^Jj; 

15,511,067 18,307,408 18,610,382 19, 4,439 2 , 8 , 

OKLAHOMA 3,817,693 4,895,910 6,128,373 6,116,6/4 5,547,616 

10101:074 11,569,134 11,299,527 11,032,271 12,4 . 

ENNSYLVANIA 24,714,788 29,942,991 34,527,4 4, , 3,3, 

PUERTO RICO 1,016,302 1,653,630 2,868,319 I'V^AH i' S '? S 

RHODE IS AND 1,423,211 1,583,774 2,032,878 2,141,436 2'35''. 72 

CAROLINA 1:853:245 2.215,056 2,353,157 2,887.406 4,4 , 

SOUTH DAKOTA 981,167 1,026,385 1,175,466 ' J't ? ' J5 

ESSEE 4,507,725 5,504, 080 6: 419,604 , ' J' ' 5 

TEXAS 14,606,367 14,256,166 16,492,114 15,070,873 l'''123.956 

TA 08 49 4 981.846 5,628,798 6,789,162 7, 0}, 

SeSoNT 799 089 890,520 811,806 957,795 1,181,082 

SiSLANDS lll:ln ■ 322,770 216,867 319,355 424,491 

utrgiNIA 6,194,471 7,037,861 7,644,691 7,667,704 8,029,096 

I ON 1 004 303 H;825:947 13,299,922 16.979,419 18,933, 0 

UEST VIRGINIA 1,928,551 2,403,799 2,962,276 2,549,743 2, 3, 79 

W O 1 328 945 11,375,281 15,210,960 20,661,725 20,1 , 

mmC 205,167 277,646 379,538 373,265 484,7«6 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 465,603,736 526,423,061 611,792,014 691,105.814 722,909,991 
SOURCE: FORM OCSE-41 LINE 15 (A + 3- C) 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



FY 1984 



Alabama — Increase due to additional emphasis placed on processing 
Non-AFDC cases. 

Delaware — Decrease due to large prior quarter decreasing adjustments as a 
result of audit findings in family court costs. 

Georgia — Increase due to higher ADP costs, pay increases and higher District 
Attorney contract costs, as v/ell as a greater emphasis placed on processing 
Non-AFDC cases. 

Hawaii — Increase due to salaries of additional staff hired for State intercept 
program. 

Idaho — Increase due to salaries of additonal staff. 

Indiana — Increase due to a general program expansion, including the hiring of 
additional staff and salary increases. 

Massachusetts — Increase due to higher cooperative agreement costs resulting 
from improved quality of court reports and cost of living adjustments. 

Nebraska — Increase due to a greater emphasis placed on processing Non-AFDC 
cases. 

North Dakota — Increase due to a greater emphasis placed on processing 
Non-AFDC cases. 

Oklahoma — Decrease due to increased program income received by the State, 
including higher application fees and more costs received as well as a reduction 
of State staff. 

South Carolina Increase due to several factors, including an increased 
Non-AFDC caseload and a greater emphasis placed on processing Non-AFDC 
cases plus higher costs resulting from additional contracts with clerks of courts 
and District Attorneys. 

Utah — Increase due to the hiring of additonal staff and an increase in data 
processing costs. 

Virgin Islands — Increase due to the submission of large increasing adjustments 
from prior quarters. 

Wyoming — Increase due to additional emphasis placed on processing 
Non-AFDC cases, plus costs incurred as the result of a reorganization and 
salary increase. 



TABLE 11 



FEDERAL SHARE OF ADMINSTRATIVE EXPENDITURES 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



si 



STATE 
ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEU HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANI/. 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERnONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 



1980 
't, 025, 977 
1,683,609 
2,550,759 
2,393,'i55 

67 ,86't,718 
<*, 122,905 
4,827,130 
757,980 
1,991,320 
7,281,739 
3,110,430 
97,878 
1,519,734 
868,080 
7,864,261 
4,148,847 
3,561,722 
2,427,102 
3,578,097 
5,863,603 
1,172,971 
7,778,228 
7,489,694 

20,030,923 
8,995,573 

I, 291,206 
4,788,953 

751,696 
1,188,569 
1,827,787 
774,418 
18,606,792 
1,394,485 
48,998,816 
5,482,034 
590,056 

II, 633,299 
2,863,270 
7,575,805 

18,536,092 
762,187 
1,067,408 
1,389,933 
735,875 
3,380,793 
10,772,378 
3,156,076 
599,317 
349,87^; 
4,628,500 
9,003,228 
1,446,034 
9,246,709 
153,875 



source: 



NATIONWIDE TOTALS 349,002,198 
FORM OCSE-41 LINE 20 (A + B - C) 



1981 
4,227,673 
1,816,167 
3,494,431 
2,742,435 
75,575,751 
4,558,796 
5,874,730 
1,884,366 
2,441,061 
7,758,471 
3,582,991 
121,118 
2,031,187 
1,097,724 
10,966,374 
4,610,137 
4,355,690 
2,882,406 
4,508,912 
7,050,853 
1,397,410 
10,480,112 
10,702,994 
22,773,159 
9,702,526 
1,473,796 
5,465,347 
796,558 
1,745,857 
2,267,547 
764,537 
21,433,568 
1,610,221 
47,743,403 
6,528,673 
767,692 
13,730,556 
3,671,932 
8,676,851 
22,457,244 
1,240,223 
1,187,830 
1,661,292 
769,790 
4,128,062 
10,692,124 
3,736,385 
667,891 
242,077 
5,262,286 
8,869,461 
1,802,850 
8,531,461 
208,235 

394,771,223 



1982 
5,316,746 
2,072,221 
2,561,064 
3,541,278 
84,601,385 
4,979,911 
7,096,552 
1,549,476 
3,200,163 
10,581,829 
5,317,632 
167,269 
2,322,386 
1,263,138 
12,470,563 
5,714,059 
4,673,448 
3,494,762 
5,305,975 
7,909,469 
1,968,405 
10,412,443 
12,400, 0<i7 
27,431,602 
12,305,458 
1,801,319 
5,730,819 
786,912 
2,827,214 
2,347,339 
1,112,338 
24,9'i5,249 
2,005,608 
58,355,573 
8,362,153 
907,740 
13,957,763 
4,596,281 
8,474,645 
25,895,361 
2,151,239 
1,524,559 

I, 761,369 
881,599 

4,814,704 
12,369,086 
4,221,599 
608,855 
162,330 
5,719,063 
9,974,944 
2,221,707 

II, 408,220 
284,653 

458,877,677 



1983 
6,415,931 
2,816,483 
4,236,073 
3,167,887 
89,503,746 
5,650,519 
8,366,856 
2,334,866 
3,477,588 
11,076,474 
5,800,293 

220,690 
2,627,762 
1,567,777 
11,424,970 
4,736,771 
4,150,771 
;j,554,320 
5,399,060 
8,994,803 
2,057,496 
11,541,471 
13,884,625 
29,099,960 
12,157,479 
2,086,665 
6,411,952 

7fi9,681 
2,481,932 
2,416,125 
1,535,897 
25,332,694 
2,263,443 
61,090,608 
8,603,806 

860,383 
13,824,184 
4,284,304 
7,920,915 
30,756,215 
2,408,931 

I, 498,290 
2,027,029 

839,379 
4,982,498 
10,556,299 
4,758,799 
669,873 
224,233 
5,348,193 

II, 951,665 
l,7*'o710 

14,804,302 
261,237 

487,139,070 



1984 
7,564,581 
3,019,883 
4,585,903 
3,341,558 
86,783,322 
6,196,653 
8,993,349 
1,453,592 
3,113,294 
12,293,397 
7,310,880 
223,138 
3,129,738 
1,844,314 
13,009,554 
5,548,473 
4,074,390 
3,286,631 
5,700,306 
9,809,870 
2,251,595 
12,773,611 
16,547,853 
31,211,681 
12,418,389 
2,105,431 
6,561,349 
891,829 
2,978,957 
2,354,816 
1,611,456 
28,531,790 
2,308,230 
63,148,434 
9,864,033 
1,020,638 
14,886,686 
3,885,158 
8,698,470 
27,401,140 
2,501,153 
1,547,920 
3,110,544 
821,335 
4,929,552 
9,882,595 
5,115,930 
826,757 
296,553 
5,613,255 
13,255,932 
1,829,256 
14,163,888 
339,350 

55.7,068,532 



ERIC 
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TABLE 12 STATE SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES 

FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



^TATF 
J 1 M 1 C 


i 70U 


1701 


1982 


1 983 

1 70 J 










1 .77? ?50 


? 7U iin 

c , , 1 0 ) XI V 


3,192.540 


Al A^I^A 


JD 1 


^nR ^R7 


00/ MIX 


1 ?nfi fifiA 

X , C U U 1 U UD 


1.29^K?47 


APT7nNA 


ojU » c jj 


1 , 104 ,OiU 


0 J 0 , 0 00 


1 AS4 488 

1 , D Jl , 100 


1 .964.034 

1, 7Ul,UJl 




7 07 ft 1 7 
/ 7/ toll 


016 1 6R 
714 , 14 J 


1 » lOU , 4cQ 


1 170 8A1 
1 , 0 / U , 00 i 


1.4S4.0A8 

i , ~ J" , UuO 




&CI Del O/o 




9il 1A6 

tO , 104 , tot 


17 AA7 1A8 

Of , 00 / f 000 


37.164.00? 

Jl , 0 1 , U 


rni npAnn 


1 T7^ Tfll 


1 , J 1 7 , J 70 


1 A^n R?R 

1 , 0 J U , jc J 


? 11A 08S 
d , 000 , UO J 


2.S77.388 

c , J r f , JOO 






1 , 7 JO , d4 J 


d , 00 J r J 1 7 


1 SI? lOA 

0 , jOc , jU 0 


3.8S3.318 

J,V'JJ,JXO 




C JCI Djo 


A951 199 
OcO , ICC 


su ^q"^ 

jio , 1 7 J 


QA6 ini 

704 , lU 1 


6SD.974 

w J U , 7,1 




AA^ 77^ 


AR7 
010,00/ 


1 O^i^ 7?0 


1 4Q0 61 n 

1 , 4 7 u , 4 1 y 


1,334.?70 


Fl nPTHA 


9 ^97 96t^ 


d , JOD , 1 J 7 


1 S?7 ?7fi 

J tJCi f Ci Q 


4 A41 114 

T , 0 1 1 , 1 i 1 


S.274.7AS 

J,Cfl,/DJ 


nrnpniA 

UtUI\OiM 


1 nX7 191 
1 ; U J / 1 lei 


1 , 1 7 1 , 4 7 U 


1 771 

1 f / / i f J to 


9 407 AA8 

C , 4 U / f 0 DO 


2.988.340 


nil AM 


^9 t9^. 


60 111 
4U , 0/ 0 


"iS 7S4 

J J , / J4 


96 SJil 
74 f jO 1 


9S 63? 

7 J , DOC 


HAIJATT 


DUb 0/0 


A77 flAl 
0 / / , UO 1 


771 ^^7 

/ M , 00 f 


1 07A 98S 
X » U / 0 , 70 J 


1.208.7?? 

i , CUO , / CC 


THAHn 
1 fHrJU 


95^0 "^An 
C07) jdU 


■^AR Q06 
0 D J , 7 U4 


1 1 1 , y 7 J 


S77 111 
jH r 1 1 J 


69?.3?3 

U 7C , Jc J 




0 t9l ^91 
c r Del 1 4cl 


^ f^RR 676 
0 , 0 J J f 4 / 4 


6 ISA 

4 , 1 JO , 0 J" 


6 89S 1A7 

1 , 0 7 J , 00 / 


S.S79.6?8 

J , J » 7 , 0 CO 


THHT Af^A 
i f 1 U 1 H n /\ 




1 R^A 711 
1 , J 0 0 , / 1 J 


i , /Ui , oot 


? 099 944 
Ct^lC? , C4i 


2.376 137 

C , J / 0 , X J / 


TfllJA 


1 1R7 969 
1 f 10/ ^cHc 


1 6R1 RQA 
1 , 4 J 1 , 0 70 


1 SS7 Rifi 
1 ) J J / ,010 


1 77Q S18 
1 , / / 7 , J 00 


1 .746. 1 A7 

l,*lu,XO/ 


^ Hiw M J 




70 U , OU 0 


1 , 1 0 " , 7 1 7 


1 SAS 70S 

i , JO J , r U J 


1.408. SS6 


KFNTlirKY 


1 1 Q9 7ni 


1 Sn? Q70 

X , J U t , 7 / U 


1 , f U 0 , / u u 


? ?74 893 

C,c/l,07J 


2,442,946 

u,ilt, /lU 


1 nillSTANA 


1 » 7 Jt ^ J j4 


Ci,JJUfCO0 


C , D J U , 7U J 


3 8AS.4S8 

J , 0 Q J , 1 JO 


4»202.921 

■,bUC, 7CI 




J7U ; 7 7U 


1 0 J , 0 u 0 


Q J U ; iJC 


884.311 

UOl , J 1 1 


965,838 


MARY! AND 


t r j7l w 4 1 


^ 49^ ^71 


^ 473.199 


4 813 939 

1,0X0, 7J7 


5,709.993 


MA^SAfHll^FTTS 

MHjJMV/nUjLl 1 J 


L » 4 70 OD4 


0 , JO f , 0 0 J 


4 1^3 ^S4 
i,ijj,jj' 


S 909 (17? 

J , 7U 7 , 0 / C 


7,102.574 


MirHTGAH 


fi Q77 
0 ^ 0 / 0 » 7/ / 


/ , J 71 , U J 0 


It i " J , w U / 


19 9AS.?07 


13,311.365 


MTHNF^nTA 


9 QQR R9^ 
Ct7 70t jCj 


0 , cOi , 1 / 0 


6 ini 8?4 

1 , iU i , Ot T 


s ?no 7?4 

J , c U U , / ci 


5.341 .28? 

J , Jl X , COC 


Hj. t)jj,joirri 


4 jU > 4Ud 


601 9At; 
4 7i , to J 


Ann 440 


84Q S11 
047,000 


88[1.7A(] 

UO U , / 0 u 


MTS^nilPT 

1 11 J JUUI\1 




1 , 0 c I , / 0 4 


1 .881 473 

i » 00 i 1 T / J 


9 AA7 A34 

c M 0 / , U Jl 


2,847.2A9 

C , U 1 , , C V 7 


MGNTAHA 


9^0 ^f>^ 


1 0 J ^ J J. / 


3Q4 

^ 0 C , J U 1 


318. 434 

0 JO y " Jl 


382.214 

wU C , CXI 




J7()» dU7 


jOI ^ 7 Jc 


Q4? 4ns 

7 i d , " y ./ 


1 nAI 847 
1 , UO 0 , Oi / 


1. 275.924 

I t Ul J t 7 C 1 


MFl/ADA 


t)U7 f dDj 


7RR ^mn 

/ J J jU 


78? ^4S 

/OC , T 1 J 


1 n?n 9?n 

1 , U cU ; 7c U 


1.009 207 

1 , U U 7 f C U r 




9R7 Q91 


9t;6 R6R 
C j4 , 04 j 


17(1 780 


A A 1 A 4 fl 
0 0 1 , 0 1 u 


690.628 


NFU IFP^FY 


A 9n9 9Ac^ 


7 166 M9 
f , 144 , Jld 


8 11s (18^ 
0 , J 1 J , 00 


10 748 977 
X y , / MO , 7 / / 


11.73S.38Q 

<li, < JJ,JOv 


HFU MFyirn 


A/A 090 

4o4 toti) 


RXA 76A 
J JO , / 4U 


AA8 S3A 

g DO y J J 0 


Q1A 99A 
700 , 7cD 


91 9.694 

7 1 7 , w 7 I 




Id r J j1 


1 01 fl 
Ij, 714 '004 


1 Q 6A4 SI Q 


?S 16A i141 

tJ , OiO , U4X 


26.628.230 

CU,UCO,CJU 


NflPTH TAPfll TNA 


1 Q 9 7 Itifi 
LtOCi f j44 


9 17A 991 
c r 1 / 0 , CCJ 


9 787 398 

Li 1 Qi , J 70 


1 A8Q 94? 
0,007, c4c 


4.194.SA3 

l,17l,J0J 




1 Vb ^ bo4 


OCC QQ7 
dJJ ,07/ 


in? S79 

J U t , J / 7 


18S 7A^ 
00 J , / D / 


437.416 

T J / , 1 1 D 


u n I u 


7 077 7 / D 
J;0/ / > /bo 


6 R7A ft'^9 
4 , j/ D ,6 


6 AS? Al 9 

4 , 0 JL , 0 1 7 


A 0 n 0 9 s 'i 


6.399.020 

U,J77,UCU 


WYA AIIRMA 


0 >^ 6 A 9 7 
7J4 t Hcj 


1 991 Q7ft 
1 tCCJt f / 0 


1 S3? flQ? 

i ; jjd ; U 7c 


1 819 171 
X ,00c , 0/ . 


1.662.4S8 

X , u 0 C , 1 JO 


flRFfinN 




iiOiC } too 


9 8?4 88? 
C , 0t4 t OOC 


1 in ISA 

0 , 1 1 1 , 0 jd 


3.733. 9A7 

J,/JJ, /Dr 


PFffH'^YI UANT& 

r ulul J 1 L V Hn 1 n 


A T 7 ADA 
0 » I /O » b7D 


7 6RR 767 
/ , 40 J , / 4/ 


8 All 787 
0 , 00 1 , / 0 / 


1? 9f)A ns4 

XC , C UO , U Jl 


11.730 .3S6 


PiiFRTn Pirn 


9 ^ A IK 


611 607 
41 0 , 4U / 


717 08(1 

/ 1 / t vQM 


QA4 74A 

7Di , / "0 


960. 6A1 




JJJ roll J 


1QR 066 
J7J , 744 


sn8 ?1 9 

jU 0 , C 1 7 


A41 14A 

040 , XiO 


706 . 2S2 
f y u , c jc 


^nilTll PAPni TNA 


6A X 719 
4bi > old 


R^l 7A6 
J J J , / 04 


sql 788 

J 7 i M 00 


8An 177 

00 U , 0 / / 


L334.660 

1 , J Jl , W 0 U 




"Xi^ 909 


L jO , J7 j 


?93 867 


1S9.nQA 

0 J 7 , U 70 


352.000 


TFNNF^^FF 


1 19A QT9 
1 > Icb f 7JC 


1 17A Olfl 
1 , J /O , U 10 


1 A04 9G(] 
1 » 0 u 1 , 7 u y 


? flS8 nsA 

C , U JO , U J D 


2.096 .62S 


1 LAM 


7 fl 7 7 QflQ 
J »OJJ > 707 


1 RA6 069 
0 , jD4 , U4c 


6 193 n?8 

4 , 1 c J , w tO 


4 S14 S74 
1 , J 1 1 , J / 1 


4,241.361 


UTAH 


1 n 1^9 610 


1 96t; 6A1 
1 , c43, 401 


I 4n7 1 99 

I I 4U / , i 7 / 


? 03f].3A3 

C , U JO , JO J 


2,192.569 


UFRMHNT 

V LiM lUll 1 


100 779 


999 A9Q 
CCC t Oc 7 


?n? 9S1 

C\iC i 7 J 1 


?87 9?? 

C.0 1 } ILL 


354.325 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


116,759 


80,&93 


5^,537 


95,122 


127,938 


VIRGINIA 


1,555.971 


1,775,575 


1,925,528 


2,319,511 


2,'(15,8«il 




7 ft 1 n 7 r 


9 QRA 6RA 
7J0 , 4ob 


1 194 978 
0 1 Jt" ,7/0 


S 0?7 7S4 

J , U C / , / J4 


5. 677. (174 

J t V 1 { ,0/1 


WEST VIRGINIA 


6^^9 M7 
40c , J 1 / 


0 y u ; 7 1 7 


7^0,569 


765,033 


78'(,223 


WISCONSIN 


3JS2,236 


2,843,820 


3,802,7^0 


5,857,^23 


5,992,798 


IJYOniNG 


51,292 


69, ni 


9^,885 


111,978 


l«.'i36 


NAIIOHIJIDE TOFALS 


116,601,538 


131,651,838 


152,9^,337 


203, 966 , 74'i 


215,8U,'i59 


SPllRCEJ FORfl 0C5E-q LIHE 15 


(AiR-C) - Lll!E 20 


•C) 
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TABLE 13 



CI 



SOURCE: 



sure 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COtlHECTICUT 

DELAklARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

IHDIAHA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIHIIESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSfilRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLMIOHA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLWA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXA.S 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 



NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
FORM 0C5E-<il LINE 13 (A+B-C) + UNE I'l (A+B-C) 



FEES RECEIVED AND COSTS RECOVERED FOR NON-AFDC CASES 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



1980 



220,603 
0 
0 
0 

905 
6,'il'* 
65,'il9 
10,736 
0 



15,W 
0 

21,230 
10,880 
25 

0 

31, 32"* 



2,'i06,l'il 
260,957 
8,871 
6*1,207 
0 

10,500 

\,m 

1,860 
0 

19,586 

i67 
l'i,722 
L'il'i 
223,708 
82,849 
539,869 
0 
(I 



1981 
10,960 



260,3'il 



1,035 
8,230 
9"*, 893 
11,33"* 
0 
0 
0 

57,655 
80,371 
-20 
16,810 



53,769 



2,'i98,861 
310,981 
12,821 
57,349 
42,791 
680 
1,315 
1,870 
0 

27,173 
297 
17,177 
15 

269,716 
145,806 
499,719 
0 
0 



1982 
14,760 
0 

25,389 



125 
1,260 
8,761 
165,862 
9,345 
0 
0 
0 

16,110 
61,681 
0 

22,880 
1,060 
0 

82,213 

0 
0 

878,710 
5,746 
12,379 
64,139 
48,552 
0 

939 

515 
0 

21,721 
383 
10,168 
1 

269,383 
50,355 
78,976 
0 
0 



3,460 


3,040 


4,180 


0 


0 


37,160 


30,745 
0 


45,734 


36,106 
0 


144,061 


0 

131,797 


205,841 


23,344 


26,347 


6,076 


1,620 


3,180 


3,243 


2,375 


4,660 


5,430 


15,844 


12,760 


12,555 


674,306 


703,746 


794,765 


1,520 


1,360 


2,180 


0 


0 


0 


220 


5,988 


6,838 


4,943,189 


5,418,561 


2,965,787 



1983 
31,555 
0 

76,601 
83,035 
0 
0 

155 

1,133 
9,680 
210,03? 
7,55V 
0 
0 
0 
0 

32,493 
0 

15,985 
1,340 
0 

113,747 
0 
0 
0 

2,203 
9,793 
60,329 
53,349 
fl 
0 

58,378 
0 

26,718 
61,129 
13,207 
0 
0 

268,542 
-6,378 
0 
D 

5,305 
-65 
52,76* 
0 

61,912 
2,848 
6,255 
8,278 
1,119,766 
31,693 
D 

8,221 
2,681,690 



1984 
5,720 

0. 

25,818 
268,371 
0 

47,379 
0 

1 r I 38 

12,140 
r.4 0,582 
3,937 
0 



0 

41,049 
0 

14,340 



24,729 
67,539 



15,470 
10,981 
63,854 
50,763 



78,236 
0 

80,323 
86,656 
59,391 
D 
0 

324,184 
12,335 
0 
0 

4,420 
130 
69,935 

0 

317,901 
41,262 
3,773 
16,280 
8,047 
957,499 
6,981 
0 

8,815 
2,969,878 
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TABLE 14 



SOURCE: 



STATE 
ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAUAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

IHDIANA 

lOUA 

KAHS.\S 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
FORM OCSE-3'i LINE 12A 



1980 
103, "iOi 
-L'il'i.'iOl 
-2,329,881 
-983:551 
-3'*, 800 , 726 
-2,763,172 

-l,'i91,736 
-2,389,108 
-22,2'i2 
-51,316 
-307,937 
576,<t^9 
-3,309,070 
-797,835 
1,859,3^8 
-551,092 
-l,36'i,773 
-2,513,73'i 
1,587, '496 
-2,315,563 
7,180,812 
6,960,976 
-3,38'i,061 
■956,178 
-2,5'i2,668 
-257,703 
-130,577 
-1,590,078 
'i33,197 
-8,'i60,718 
-502,098 
-31,8'i6,569 
-508,368 
-'i5,l'i8 
-1, 39"*, 782 
-2,019,756 
-89"*, 316 

-6 05, n-i 
808,059 
"♦31,803 
35, '♦72 
-1,155,577 
-6,855,397 
263,239 
327,519 
-261,529 
-611,235 
-937 ,20'i 

3,132,582 
61,618 



FEDERAL SHARE OF SAVINGS 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEAKS 



1981 
-l, 305,3'i8 

-3,2'i5,769 
-l,25'i,681 
-3'i,702,52't 
-2, 983,9'i5 
-379,^66 
-1,133,677 
-2,0'*6,370 
-2,709,980 
136,271 

-96'i,'01 
178,i)50 
-6,740,369 
-ljll,'i68 
2,117,'iOl 
-903,53'i 
-2,2'i8,224 
-3,386,732 
l,l'i9,902 
968,588 
3, '490, 982 
9,328,556 
-1,253,231 
-l,l'i6,678 
-2,596,2'i5 
-289,623 
-'i97,656 
-1,967,816 
208,119 
-10,512,337 
-576,072 
-31 ,028,68"* 
-'i80,177 
-102,024 
-1,508,263 
-2,578,798 
-3,624,052 
-7,429,121 
-947,463 
377,762 
375,261 
-63,682 
-2,297,650 
-6,840,159 
529,582 
359,395 
-152,939 
-1,841,729 
-2,151,885 
-717,683 
5,626,617 
-19,912 



1982 
-314,475 
-1,706,603 
-2,318,838 
-1,958,062 
30,490,801 
-3,033,259 
424,398 
-864,264 
-2,679,536 
-4,348,870 
-1,234,574 
-45,597 
-1,063,239 
459,349 
-6,464,270 
-1,173,979 
2,726,749 
-790,191 
-3,269,871 
-3,920,644 
1,337,525 
-5,274,687 
3,149,713 
9,520,607 
-4,234,728 
-1,406,259 
-461,192 
-174,833 
-1,465,718 
-1,908,874 
-148,362 
-13,753,934 
-.547,848 
-38,771,1193 
-1,678,057 
-159,976 
-1,901,859 
-3,436,472 
-2,592,211 
-8,855,922 
-1,785,893 
96,014 
276,776 
-87,521 
-1,694,870 
-9,226,356 
1,139,122 
1,008,557 
-53,572 
-1,543,850 
-2,241,394 
-934,146 
2,299,755 
•68,218 



-102,697,923 -128,376,697 -147,946,353 
OCSE-41 LINE 20 (AtB-C) 



1983 
-2,502,036 
-2,171,002 
-3,683,091 
-607,545 
-36,653,047 
-2,327,496 
-1,029,949 
-1,538,334 
-2,562,370 
-7,213,688 
-25,753 
-42,554 
-910,805 
422,251 
-4,637,713 
2,167,541 
3,013,818 
-897,671 
-2,012,807 
-4,124,356 
2,585,690 
-2,282,799 
1,748,173 
6,338,931 
-2,107,607 
-796,794 
-1,494,134 
130,057 
-935,528 
-1,889,984 
-437,338 
-11,247,431 
-754,397 
-36,488,305 
1,262,061 
49,090 
-437,929 
-2,647,644 
-3,207,775 
-11,236,641 
-1,899,530 
256,928 
730,568 
257,669 
-2,055,786 
-5,578,050 
1,437,265 
y30,579 
-147,275 
-546,620 
-2,638,999 
-41,961 
2,590,432 
13,310 

-133,078,381 



1984 
-2,965,807 
-2,374,702 
-3,710,856 
-181,733 
-42,884,997 
-2,796,792 
-571,691 
-123,183 
-2,355,532 
2,056,344 
691,182 
-15,900 
-1,591,036 
300,368 
-3,535,317 
4,494,540 
5,221,997 
-374,238 
-1,953,987 
-4,471,636 
3,384,178 
-4,458,129 
-234,112 
8,399,160 
-805,414 
-885,696 
94,371 
293,573 
-942,310 
-1,810,458 
-514,708 
-10,061,775 
-279,105 
-37,043,581 
1,991,244 
66,965 
2,077,125 
-1,282,846 
-3,515,647 
-3,242,139 
-1,785,310 
606,972 
1,466,144 
364,413 
•1,284,868 
-4,415,658 
1,520,005 
697,378 
-196,469 
-365,622 
-2,169,905 
420,503 
6,161,779 
-19,078 

-104, 911. -•396 
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TABLE 15 



si 

00 



SOURCE: 



STATE 
AUBAfIA 
ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAH 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOUA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAflPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOtIA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOflING 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
FORMS OCSE-3^ AND OCSE-i^l 





STATE SHARE OF SAVINGS 










FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL 


YEARS 








1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1981 


993,766 


616,122 


1,217,912 


607 


859 


771,363 


"286,967 


-119,656 


-5,385 


-65 


486 


-211,125 


-190,627 


-305,737 


31,387 




837 


-715,811 


8^,282 


168-102 


-11,137 




23? 

U J U 


511,617 


39,^28,56'i 


31,332,058 


51,118,500 




840 


70,935,071 


798,716 


1,179,192 


1,873,977 


L?54 


r 1 7 


2,971,509 


5,781,629 


8,187,660 


11,389,758 


9.758 


733 


9,570,329 


691,602 


672,686 


756,016 


515 


171 


1,519,693 


-62,103 


-80,311 


-95,189 




577 


135,115 


3,323,983 


1,159,118 


1,112,175 


1.804 


400 


10,761,929 


l,'i31,757 


2,328,257 


2,105,777 


3.101 


926 


3,595,935 


23,628 


-1,116 


-13,125 


-13 


218 


-6,913 


MS"*, 581 


1,383,615 


1,311,551 


1,688 


002 


1,711,078 


550,^82 


952,509 


1,197,292 


1,194 


445 


1,015,683 


3,903,222 


1,307,531 


6,613,006 


7.031 


841 


9,015,301 


3,163,883 


3,770,119 


1,017,776 


7,509 


544 


8,627,189 


6,071,396 


7,239,911 


8,853,190 


9,752 


699 


10,156,953 


l,582,'i53 


2,195,599 


3,312,699 


3,028 


710 


3,212,077 


507,085 


535,371 


-59,188 


641 


424 


182,305 


820,210 


981,839 


1,056,692 


824 


436 


676,135 


1,161,591 


1,655,873 


1,980,798 


2,816 


358 


3,012,118 


'*,'*'*8,666 


6,151,231 


5,731,369 


12,217 


944 


8,509,810 


023,875 


20,181,173 


20,685,009 


18,933 


737 


19,502,851 


13,925,930 


17,611,279 


55,213,311 


49,989 


698 


53,818,136 


7,530,287 


8,121,272 


10,725,315 


10,261 


855 


11,625,111 


-307,229 


-291,292 


-361,981 


-70 


978 


-211,991 


1,011,078 


1,533,517 


1,583,231 


3,245 


252 


3,958,001 


72,351 


253,772 


311,967 


568 


891 


700,162 


951,670 


1,062,713 


766,205 


976 


030 


1,200,283 


-176,658 


-207,721 


27,817 


-46 


610 


-111,816 


688,781 


925,986 


875,215 


717 


983 


530,232 


13,571,606 


13,138,763 


13,007,855 


15.403 


072 


19,202,156 


51,785 


335,923 


392,062 


445 


476 


587,100 


15,817,122 


15,126,222 


15,562,330 


18,671 


956 


15,967,215 


2,57 9,675 


3,507,216 


3,291,973 


5.213 


448 


1,786,983 


506,789 


529,912 


581,337 


655 


992 


701,068 


11,131,861 


13,695,315 


13,373,261 


14,016 


608 


16,555,118 


-288,297 


-87,501 


-109,382 


175 


279 


1,331,916 


1,007,529 


1,112,109 


7,153,101 


4,375 


125 


2,906,359 


13,151,903 


11,532,852 


11,323,822 


14,234 


644 


19,929,816 


-187,181 


-213,778 


-181,107 


-625 


110 


-537,608 


1,306,183 


1,620,012 


1,632,101 


1,712 


^029 


1,891,631 


367,906 


726,152 


996,568 


1,322 


r0l4 

1 V i 1 


1,586,088 


171,016 


233,712 


312,12^ 


708 


721 


566,017 


687,300 


218,119 


1,018,151 


420 


,316 


590,626 


-980,367 


236,905 


-818,107 


1,202 


112 


3,292,505 


1,587,188 


2,510,606 


3,210,912 


3,410 


287 


2,731,129 


357,001 


675,571 


1,199,176 . 


924 


896 


778,961 


-71,091 


-19,522 


15,509 


-32 


101 


-69,160 


t,11j,317 


3,191,038 


3,915,001 


4,396 


081 


1,120,598 


6,919,681 


9,591,957 


10,880,113 


12,041 


550 


12,215,980 


131,768 


198,381 


132, 065 


781 


111 


AAA ^ A ^ 

809,797 


13,311,732 


15,962,191 


11,325,898 


16,064 


599 


18,021,166 


186,161 


251,899 


292,911 


397 


191 


381,593 


230,152,111 


260,968,821 


307,308,793 


312,296,262 


365,687,183 



ERIC 



94 



95 



TABLE 16 



TOTAL CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS PER DOLLAR OF TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



EXPENDITURES 



^TATF 


1 QRn 


1 <JR1 
1701 


1 <)R9 

1 70c 


1 Qft7 
170J 


1 Qft4 
1 704 


nUHDni In 


1 . LL 


n ftQ 

U ♦07 


1 14 
1 . 14 


U . 7J 


1 1 1 
1 . 11 


Al A^lf A 


6 . UO 




9 Aft 
C .00 


c.4c 


9 ^0 




L • Vu 


1 ftft 

1 .00 


"K ni^ 


1 70 
1 . / 7 


C.IO 




1 . 1 J 


1 

1 . 


1 1ft 
1 . 10 


1 A7 
1 . 0 J 


1 AX 
1,0 3 


CAI TFflRNTA 


C • 1 J 


9 Art 


7 1Q 

c . l7 


9 nn 
c . u u 


9 71 
C, Jl 


COI nRADtl 


1 • uo 


9 fl9 


7 

c . J J 


9 1 B 
c . 1 J 


1 79 

life 


CONNFrTTCUT 


4 04 

t . U 1 


J • / 0 


^ Q9 


J . JU 


\ 7A 
J , JO 


DELAUARE 


0 • J 7 


? 7A 


3 B7 
J.J/ 


9 4'i 
C . 4j 


4 A4 
4 . 04 


DISTRICT (IF rDI IIMRIA 


f) <^? 
U . D c 


U , J7 


fl An 

U . 0 u 


n 71 
U . / 1 


A Qfl 


FLORIDA 


1 • L / 


1 f^4 

1 .07 


1 44 
1 .ft 


1 91 
1 . cl 


9 47 
c ,4 J 


GFDRGIA 


1 « JO 


1 74 
1 . / 1 


1 U 
1 # Jt 


1 A4 
1 . 04 


1 ftfl 
1 ,oU 


GUAM 






1 1A 
1 . ID 


1 94 
i . C4 


1 i;9 

1 , JC 


HAUAIT 


J # "T i) 


0 7Q 

c . / 7 


9 AA 
c • 0 0 


9 79 
c . /c 


9 77 
c, j/ 


IDAHO 




94 


9 A4 
c . Dt 


9 1 Q 
c . 17 


1 ftA 
1 ,00 


II 1 iNni*i 


1 • 1 7 




1 7n 

1 . JU 


1 <)A 
i ♦ 70 


9 71 
c , Jl 


INDIANA 


1 • 7C 


7 ni 

L f Ul 


1 Q1 
1 . /I 


\ (17 
J . U / 


7 90 

J . C7 


inuA 


^ 3R 
0 • JO 


^ 71 
0 . / 1 


4 7n 

1 • JU 


4 Q9 

4 . 7C 


R AQ 
J .07 


KANSAS 

i\n|i JH J 


1 f^A 


1 ftfl 
1 lOU 


9 OA 
c . Uo 


1 Qfl 
1 . 7U 


9 79 
d, JC 


KFNTIlrKY 


0 « vO 


9 fit? 
C .41? 


9 n7 

c . U / 


9 B7 
C. Jf 


9 7t; 

C,/ J 


1 nilKTANA 


1 . 7C 


1 . 7U 


9 1 9 
c . Ic 


9 fin 
c . uU 


1 0£ 
1 .70 


MATNF 
1 iMxnL 


J • 10 


0. Uj 


9 ft4 
c . 04 


J. 4o 


X 71; 

J. / J 


MARYI AND 


c . J J 


9 1^9 

L . JC 


X Q4 

J. 74 


4 79 
4 . /d 


4. 1j 




4 ?Q 


J . / 1 


\ ftB 
J .Oj 


7 AB 
J . 0 J 


7 l^i; 
J. JJ 


MTrMir^AN 


1 n RA 

iU . oO 


in fit 


A B7 
0 . j/ 


A A9 

0 . be 


A fl £ 

0 ,00 


MTNNF<^nTA 


9 rift 

c . Uo 


9 79 


9 \^ 

c . j1 


9 I^Q 
C. J7 


9 a ft 

d, V4 


MKSK^TPPT 


1 94 


1 9ft 
1 . CO 


1 1 9 
1 . Id 


1 AA 
1 .00 


1 77 


MT'^^nilRT 

1 11 J JUUM 


1 ^9 


1 7fl 
1 . / U 


9 44 
c . 44 


9 nfi 
c . uU 


9 kd 
C,D4 


MONTANA 


1 1 


1 . 0 U 


1 A7 
1.0/ 


9 14 
c . 14 


9 97 


NF^RA^KA 


1 1 OO 


1 • 0 J 


4 B4 


B AB 
J . 0 J 


^ Ik 


NEVADA 

n L V nun 


I I CO 


1 

1 « J J 


1 Bl 
1 * Ji 


1 A9 
1.0c 


1 , 7l 


NEU HAMPSHIRE 

11 Ln M ni II Jl 1 J- i\U 




9 9Q 


3 19 
J • Ic 


B 9Q 

J. C 7 


B 1A 
J . 10 


NFU JFRSEY 


4 n 


J • 0 / 


J » 70 


\ Q7 

0.7/ 


4 B^ 
4 ♦ JJ 


NFU MFXlrO 


1 in 


1 9R 
1 »cO 


1 ^n 

1 . JU 


1 44 
1 . 44 


1 71 
1 . / 1 


NELl YORK 




9 97 


1 QB 

1 • 7 J 


9 f]9 
L . Uc 


9 n7 
c , u J 


NORTH fAROI TNA 


1 . J / 


1 Cft 

1 . 70 


7 nn 

c « uu 


9 Bl 
c • Jl 


9 Al? 
c ,0j 


NORTH DAI^nTA 


0 1 7 


1 ftQ 
1 .07 


1 Q1 

1 . 7l 


9 1 Q 
C. 1 7 


9 71 
d. Jl 


OHTn 


1 71 


1 79 
1 . It 


1 AA 
1 .00 


1 7 A 
1 . /O 


1 , 73 


ni^l AHflMA 


U . J 7 


U .00 


n A4 
U ,04 


fl ftA 
U .00 


1 7A 
1,00 


OPFPiON 


7 t J J 


Q ^\ 

7 . IJ 


4 W 
4 . ij 


7 4R 
J . 4 J 


7 rtl 
0, Ul 


PFNHSYI UANTA 


0 t U J 


7 L\ 


7 4n 

/ . 4 U 


A AB 
0 . 0 J 


ft 77 
0.0/ 




9 1ft 


1 ^0 
1 .H? 


A nA 
D . uo 


7. 40 


Ofi A 1 
d4 , Ol 


RHHDP 1^1 AND 


9 A9 
C . oc 


9 Tft 
c .Oo 


9 AB 
c t D J 


X TA 
J » jO 


7 7A 
0 , 00 


50IITH CARfll TNA 


9 4^ 


9 in 


9 Al 
c . 01 


9 Bft 
C . JO 


9 AO 
d, 47 


^illlTH DAIfflTA 


1 A7 
1.0/ 


1 79 


1 ftl 
1 «0l 


9 7ft 
C . JO 


9 77 
d.J^ 




9 47 
c .4/ 


1 .04 


9 70 

c . /<: 


9 71 


7 17 
0,1/ 




n l^ft 
U . Do 


n ft9 

U .Od 


n ft4 

U , o4 


1 1 Q 
1.1? 


1 77 
1 , // 




1 Ik 
1 w D 


1 OB 


9 19 
c »lc 


9 Of) 
C . UU 


0 ftl 

d. Ul 


VERHONT 


2.22 


IM 


4.01 


2.95 




VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0.7'( 


1.33 


3.03 


2.1't 


3.48 


VIRGINIA 




1 41 




1 . / 0 


1 74 
1 » / 4 


WASHINGTON 


2.36 


2.69 


2.75 • 


2.45 


2.43 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1.02 


0.98 


0.89 


1.35 


1.52 


WISCONSIN 


2.99 


3.71 


2.84 


2.71 


3.25 


WYOMING 


3,25 


2.81 


2.31 


2.72 


2.58 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


3.17 


3.09 


IM 


2.93 


3.29 



SOURCE! FORM 0C5E-34 LIHE6A + LINE7B/0C5E-41 LINE15(A+B-C) 



TABLE 17 



AFDC 



CO 

0 



STATE 

alabaha 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAUAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I01>jA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
HEW MEXICO 
HEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLIHA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 



CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS PER DOLLAR OF TOTAL 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL 
1981 



1980 
1.22 
0.26 
0.27 
0.75 
1.05 
0.68 
2.05 
1.68 
O.W 
1.11 
1.38 
0.79 
IM 
1.99 
1.07 
1.66 
2.69 
1.35 
0.82 

0. 86 
2.78 
1.27 
3.12 
2.91 
1.36 

1. U 
0.78 
0.83 
1.56 
0.28 
2.09 
1.2"* 
0.76 
0.75 
1.29 
1.62 
1.55 
O-iiO 
IM 
1.35 
0.62 
2.52 
2.0"* 
1.29 
0.92 
0.'t9 
\A5 
1.87 
0.28 
1.33 
1.51 
0.96 
2.3<i 
2.29 



SOURCE-' 



NATIONWIDE TOTALS 1.30 
FORM OCSE-3^ LINE 6A/0CSE-^1 LINE 15 (A+B-C) 



0.89 
0.32 
0.26 
0.73 
1.00 
0.7'i 
2.00 
0.80 

1.19 
1.56 
0.72 
1.15 
1.82 
0.8'i 
1.65 
2.62 
1.37 
0.72 
0.79 
2.5"* 
1.1"* 
2.68 
2.88 
1.57 
1.16 
0.88 
0.98 
1.30 
0.29 
2.18 
1.12 
0.89 
0.75 
1.35 
1.51 
1.67 
0.<«6 
1.15 
1.25 
0.<i3 
2.29 
2.00 
1.19 
0.6<« 

0. 58 
1.63 
2.18 

1. a-t 

1.63 
0.92 
2.90 
1.93 

1.27 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
YEARS 

1982 

l.U 

0.38 

0.37 

0.6"* 

1.21 

0.90 

2.25 

0.95 

0. 'i2 
1.01 

1. U 
0.7'} 
1.08 
2.02 
1.02 
1.53 
2.91 
1.67 
0.53 
0.88 
2.28 
1.09 
ZM 
2.77 
IM 
1.00 
1.63 
1.18 
O.S"} 
0.'(8 
1.55 
1.01 
0.83 
0.70 
1.15 
IM 
1.62 
O.^ 
IM 
1.18 
0.2<» 
1.90 
2.00 
1.22 
0.92 

0. '}2 
1.79 

1. n 

0.82 
1.36 
1.66 
0.8<» 
2.11 
1.63 

1.28 



EXPENDITURES 

1983 
0.85 
0.44 
0.25 
1.01 
1.08 
1.17 
1.73 
0.69 
0.49 
0.66 
1.38 
0.82 
1.21 
1.77 
1.16 
2.61 
3.29 
1.50 
0.82 
0.75 
2.86 
1.70 
2.04 
2.36 
1.48 
1.55 
1.27 
1.63 
1.04 
0.53 
1.21 
1.14 
0.90 
0.79 
1.53 
1.61 
1.68 
0.60 
1.15 
1. 10 
0.27 
1.97 
2.08 
1.81 
0.79 
0.72 
1.71 
2.74 
0.44 
1.53 
1.56 
1.30 
1.92 
2.12 

1.27 



1984 
0.82 
0.40 
0.33 
1.08 
1.23 
1.02 
1.71 
1.66 
0.50 
1.74 
1.44 
0.93 
1.03 
1.53 
1.31 
2.84 
3.87 
1.73 
0.78 
0.74 
3.01 
1.31 
1.81 
2.40 
1.61 
1.64 
1.52 
1.78 
1.08 
0.52 
1.07 
1.25 
1.10 
0.77 
1.49 
1.61 
1.88 
1.01 
0.98 
1.48 
0.35 
2.11 
1.97 
1.80 
0.92 
0.94 
1.59 
2.26 
0.37 
1.50 
1.54 
1.48 
2.21 
1.76 

1.38 
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NON-AFDC CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS PER DOLLAR OF TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES 

FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



SOURCE: 



STATE 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


ALABAMA 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.09 


0.30 


ALASKA 


1.82 


2.13 


2.30 


1.97 


1.99 


ARIZONA 


1.81 


1.62 


2.69 


1.55 


1.84 


ARKANSAS 


0.68 


0.59 


0.53 


0.62 


0.55 


CALIFORNIA 


1.10 


1.00 


0.98 


0.92 


1.08 


COLORADO 


0.40 


1.28 


1.65 


0.98 


C.70 


CONNECTICUT 


1.99 


1.78 


1.67 


1.56 


1.65 


DELAWARE 


4.71 


1.97 


2.63 


1.76 


2.97 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


0.14 


0.16 


0.18 


0.22 


0.39 


FLORIDA 


0.16 


0.45 


0.42 


0.55 


0.69 


GEORGIA 


0.18 


0.18 


0.20 


0.25 


0.37 


GUAN 


0.01 


0.20 


0.42 


0.4? 


0.59 


HAUAII 


2.02 


1.63 


1.58 


1.51 


1.33 


IDAHO 


0.52 


0.42 


0.62 


0.41 
0.80 


0.34 


ILLINOIS 


0.11 


0.11 


0.28 


0.99 


INDIANA 


0.26 


0.36 


0.39 


0.46 


0.44 


lOUA 


0.69 


1.09 


1.40 


1.64 


1.82 


KANSAS 


0.31 


0.42 


0.39 


0.41 


0.59 


KENTUCKY 


2.26 


1.73 


1.54 


1.74 


1.96 


LOUISIANA 


1.07 


1.11 


1.23 


1.25 


1.22 


MAINE 


0.38 


0.51 


0.56 


0.62 


0.73 


MARYLAND 


1.28 


1.38 


2.85 


■ 3.02 


2.84 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1.16 


1.03 


1.41 


1.61 


1.74 


MICHIGAN 


7.96 


7.18 


3.80 


4.26 


4.46 


MINNESOTA 


0.72 


0.75 


0.90 


1.11 


1.33 


MISSISSIPPI 


0.10 


0.12 


0.12 


0.12 


0.13 


MISSOURI 


0.74 


0.82 


0.81 


0.73 


i.ll 


MONTANA 


0.69 


0.62 


0.49 


0.52 


0.49 


NEBRASKA 


0.30 


3.35 


3.70 


4.62 


4.68 


NEVADA 


0.98 


1.04 


1.02 


1.09 


1.39 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


0.08 


0.11 


1.56 


4.08 


4.09 


NEW JERSEY 


2.90 


2.55 


2.95 


2.83 


3.30 


NEkl MEXICO 


0.34 


0.39 


0.47 


0.54 


0.62 


NEW YORK 


1.47 


1.47 


1.25 


1.22 


1.27 


NORTH CAROLINA 


0.28 


0.62 


0.85 


0.98 


1.17 


NORTH DAKOTA 


0.43 


0.38 


0.45 


0.57 


0.70 


OHIO 


0.06 


0.05 


0.05 


0.07 


0.08 


OKLAHOMA 


0.19 


0.20 


0.21 


0.26 


0.35 


OREGON 


8.15 


7.98 


2.68 


2.30 


2.03 


PENNSYLVANIA 


6.70 


6.18 


6.22 


5.56 


6.89 


PUERTO RICO 


1.56 


1.05 


5.82 


9.21 


24.26 


RHODE ISLAND 


0.10 


0.09 


0.74 


1.39 


1.25 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


0.39 


0.40 


0.61 


0.50 


0.5Z 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


0.38 


0.53 


0.59 


0.56 


0.53 


TENNESSEE 


1.55 


1.20 


1.81 


1.92 


2.25 


TEXAS 


0.19 


0.23 


0.42 


0.47 


0.83 


UTAH 


0.31 


0.32 


0.33 


0.29 


0.42 


VERMONT 


0.35 


0.29 


0.27 


0.21 


0.18 




D.4d 


U.oo 


0 01 

2.21 


1.70 


3.11 


VIRGINIA 


0.08 


0.17 


0.24 


0.24 


0.24 


WASHINGTON 


0.85 


1.06 


1.09 


0.89 


0.89 


WEST VIRGINIA 


0.07 


0.06 


0.05 


0.05 
0.80 


0.04 


WISCONSIN 


0.65 


0.81 


0.73 


1.04 


WYOMING 


0.96 


0.88 


0.68 


0.61 


0.82 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


1.88 


1.82 


1.61 


1.66 


1.91 


FORM OCSE-34 LINE 7B/0CSE-n LINE 15 (A+B-C) 







Tflnir 10 PERCENTAGE OF AFDC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS RECOVERED THROUGH CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS 

Ifll^LL pnp PTWC rnWqprilTTUF PT<;rAI YPADC 



00 



STATE 


1980 


1701 


1 582 

i 70& 


1983 


1Q84 


ALABAMA 


8.2 


0 . J 


n 2 

Li *C 


10 6 


12 0 


ALASKA 


2.3 


C * J 


^ 2 


5 9 

J . 7 


4 & 


ARIZONA 






C t J 


2 3 


^ 2 


ARKANSAS 


'i.8 


5 3 


0 t 7 


13 3 




CALIFORNIA 




4 0 


6 2 


4.6 


4 8 


COLORADO 


'(.9 


5.1 


7.6 


9.4 


8 4 


CONNECTICUT 


7.0 


7.6 


10.5 


12.7 


9.8 


DELAWARE 


5.5 


6.2 


7.3 


8.4 


12 7 

X fa • r 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


!.<* 


1 6 


2 1 


3.0 


3 Q 


FLORIDA 


5.6 


5 9 


U 1 7 


4.3 


12 3 
ifa . J 


GEORGIA 


'i.4 


5.0 


4.7 


6.0 


7.5 


GUAM 


3.0 


3.0 




6.1 


6.2 


HAklAII 


3.2 


3 4 


4 1 


5.3 


5 4 


IDAHO 


9.2 


12 1 


17 0 


17.8 


18 8 

10.0 


ILLINOIS 


1.6 


1.6 


2 3 


2.3 


2 9 


INDIANA 


7.2 


7 0 


8 4 


12.1 


14 8 

It . O 


I ON A 


9.3 


10 3 


14 4 


13.5 


14 2 


KANSAS 


5.7 


6 0 


10 8 


8 6 


8 4 


KENTUCKY 


3.1 


? 9 




5 0 


4 7 


LOUISIANA 


5.9 


5 7 


7 3 


7 2 


7 1 

ft! 


MAINE 


7.'* 


0 . 1 


1(1 2 


13 3 


14 0 


MARYLAND 


6.6 


7 0 


7 4 


12.4 


10 6 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6.3 


7 4 


^ 1 


L 6 


n 3 


MICHIGAN 


8.0 


7 9 

f . 7 


12 9 

iu * 7 


8 6 


8 8 

0 . 0 


MINNESOTA 


7.9 


^ 4 


11 2 


10.0 


Id Q 


MISSISSIPPI 


3 3 




t * J 


8 0 


8 5 


MISSOURI 


3.0 




7 1 


6 1 


7 3 


MONTANA 






7 

u • / 


7 7 


8 4 


NEBRASKA 


6.4 


6 4 


7 0 


6.8 


8 1 


NEVADA 


7.1 


7 1 


12 


16.8 


17 3 


HEW HAMPSHIRE 


8.5 


8 0 


9 4 


11.2 


11 3 


NEW JERSEY 


6.1 


5 9 

J . 7 


7 0 


8.1 


10 3 


NEW MEXICO 


3.6 


4 2 


5 0 


6.7 


7 2 
« . fa 


NEW YORK 


lA 


^ 2 


3 \ 


3.9 


3 S 


NORTH CAROLINA 


6.2 


7 4 


8 9 

O > 7 


16.3 


14 1 


NORTH DAKOTA 


9.1 


7 . u 


12 ^ 


13.5 


14 6 


OHIO 


4.8 




6 1 


5.1 


5 5 


OKLAHOMA 


1.7 


2 5 


\ S 
J • *i 


4.7 


6 6 


OREGON 


9.5 


12 Q 


U 4 


12 6 


12 1 

1 fa . i 


PENNSYLVANIA 


4.6 


4 9 

" i 7 


V 1 V 


6.4 


8 0 


PUERTO RICO 


1.1 


1 1 


1 1 


2.9 


1 8 


RHODE ISLAND 


5.0 


4 8 


5 7 


6.3 


7 1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


5 6 


J . 0 


6 2 


7 9 


11 7 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

t/UW III Avltl^w ( n 


6 9 


7 1 


8 A 

0 1 Q 


12 4 


12 3 
ifa • J 


TENNESSEE 


5 2 


6 1 




6 9 


7 8 

r 1 0 


TEXAS 


5 8 




I) 8 

J .0 


7 0 


7 0 


UTAH 


14 2 


u ^ 

IQ • J 


21 2 


21 6 

fa 1 . u 


23 0 

fa J » u 


VERMONT 


4 4 


■i () 


7 • 1 


7.2 
• * fa 


6 7 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


<(.9 


5.3 


6.3 


4.7 


5.0 


VIRGINIA 


5.4 


5.0 


6.3 


7.0 


7.3 


WASHINGTON 


7.7 


8.1 


9.2 


10.1 


9.9 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3.2 


3.6 


5.6 


5.S 


5.2 


WISCONSIN 


8.6 


8.7 


9.5 


8.8 


8.5 


WYOMING 


5.7 


6J 


7.2 


7.1 


7.3 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


5.2 


5.2 


6.8 


6.6 


7.0 



SOURCE: DATA SUPPLIED BY OFA 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT CASELOAD 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



SOURCE: 



STATE 


1980 


1 00 1 

1981 


1 aoa 

1982 


1983 


1 A A # 

1984 


A 1 A A AM A 

ALABAMA 


77,372 


OA AAA 

80,989 


A 9 7 9 C 

83,335 


95,006 


107,984 


ALASKA 


2tli001 


1 / / 7 C 

14,435 


1 / A 1 

14,031 


19,340 


20,834 


ADT*9IMI A 

ARIZONA 




T A/ / 

7,064 


At A / A 

23,842 


35,462 


51,944 


ktsv kilt* k t 

ARKANSAS 


^9,770 


t A 1 A A 

50,100 


51,366 


53,312 


49,735 


CALIFORNIA 


AAA l\ f t\ 

998,040 


A / 1 0 /. A 

967,842 


981,149 


1,006,753 


1,002,917 


i fin i nn 

COLORADO 




1 A 0 OO A 

108,229 


1 AO ^ A C 

122,795 


124,466 


121,800 


CONNECTICUT 




47,859 


C 7 0 A C 

53,905 


r A All 

59,911 


69,439 


nci Ai lAor 
UcLAUARc 


1 C ft/ T 

15,04/ 


IT lit 

17,115 


1 A n 7 /. 

19,034 


21,359 


A 1 A A H 

21,221 


RTCTOTAT flC /^nillMDTA 

DISTRICT Or COLUrlBiA 


40,801 


cn Ci 1 

50,563 


/ft C 7/ 

48,536 


r 1 / A 1 

51,481 


9 T A / / 

37,866 


CI nDTHA 

FLORIDA 


1 AO AI n 

182,910 


OOft Toe 

228,725 


0/ T C7 1 

267,531 


313,750 


325,886 


utURGIA 


ICC / ■} 1 

155,6/1 


175,793 


10 7 t^1 

183, 6u 


1 AT Air 

197,915 


A 1 A 1 A A 

210,198 


bUAn 


2,235 


7 1 7.9 

j,lo8 


7 10 0 

3,120 


A A/ / 

2,266 


A A / 1 

2,941 


U AHA TT 

HAWAII 


O T A A / 

23,086 


OC ft C7 

25,853 


OT A C 0 

27,058 


26,370 


28,176 


iOAHO 


18,594 


01 f A A 

21,699 


07 / AO 

23,402 


24,773 


29,258 


Tl 1 TLinrc 
ILLINOIS 


1 c n aoo 

159,928 


1 ftT ft 7 A 

187,839 


7 A 0 ATA 

302,979 


A A F A 1 

285,781 


285,579 


INUIANA 


112,545 


17 0 101 

132,191 


1 / A 7 1 A 

149,379 


173,288 


194,171 


Tnti A 

lOHA 


45,765 


56,787 


/ r 9 1 A 

65,312 


74,600 


74,984 


y AUC AC 

KANSAS 


AT / A A 

83,680 


1 A A 0/ C 

100,245 


1 A A t A 1 

100,501 


107,616 


119,900 


NtNTUCKT 


TAP T T / 

125,734 


1 7 A 07/ 

139,236 


1 / T OCA 

147)850 


168,775 


195,621 


1 nilT P T A U A 

LOUISIANA 


c n /AC 

59,685 


A/ 7 C A 

94,359 


1 AT AI T 

125,917 


140,129 


149,768 


MA TUt 

riAINn 


21,519 


7 A A A T 

30,993 


T 1 /IT 
31,613 


32,549 


31,864 


rlARYLAND 


11/ ft 

116,027 


1/1 aot 

141,983 


1 T A T r A 

1/9,350 


216,935 


234,040 


MA C C A Z^UIK^ rTTC 

riASSACHUSETTS 


/A r P A 

48>558 


TO A 7 e 

72,035 


1 A 1 / A A 

103,600 


93,013 


94,980 


niCHIGAN 


315^071 


7 / A TO/ 

369,786 


492,413 


577,807 


630,595 


niNNESOTA 


75,245 


AO A / 1 

82,061 


83,910 


87,503 


95,908 


rliSSISSIPPI 


12,952 


1 C C T A 

15,572 


Y / AT A 

16,270 


65,209 


82,637 




95,532 


110 1 T C 

112,175 


1 A A 1 A d 

122,108 


127,032 


120,421 


nUrlTANA 


21,237 


0/. 0T7 

24,973 


OC 000 

25,828 


29,604 


35,170 


UtUD A e V A 

ncDRASKA 


1 / A 

14,837 


01 in 

21,777 


O/ CAT 

26,507 


29,436 


34,744 


ucti An A 
ncVADA 


10 c w 

18,533 


0 0 7 0/. 

22,384 


OO O 1 A 

22,819 


24,627 


25,483 


iltU UAMDCUTDC 

ntW HArirSnlRc 


4,252 


C t ft 0 


T 01 1 

7,211 


22,661 


18,222 


new JERScT 


Of n /CO 

260,652 


711 Oni 
311,iS07 


322,376 


71/ W A 

314,332 


9 A T / « 

325,763 


new IIcaICO 


CO T 1 /. 

58,3/4 


/ c /■ ■? / 

65,476 


/A OOT 

69,887 


^ / A A/ 

74,994 


4 ^ T A V 

73,703 


NtW IDRK 


C/ / / T 7 

564,673 


ill Tt ft 

611,750 


T A A TOT 

702,787 


639,338 


/ / / T 1 # 
646>3H 


UnOTU ^AOni TUA 

NORTH CAROLINA 


A1 1 AO 

91,102 


1 7 n 00 / 

130,284 


1 A A AO 1 

128,981 


137,856 


137,661 


NORTH DAKOTA 


12^474 


1 7 O/ C 

13,965 


IE / 7A 

15,432 


14,508 


11,277 


OHIO 


252,577 


A A T / / 1 

297/461 


T 7 A T / / 

330,744 


370,587 


<«12,623 


nvi AUnMA 

OKLAHOnA 


9 A A A 1 

39^02 


EC /. C / 

55,454 


C T C A A 

57,502 


40,207 


71,994 


OKtBuN 


01: o/ ^ 

85^267 


0 / / /. ft 

96,640 


OA TO A 

80,789 


82,430 


108,856 


DCIJUCVI U AUT A 

rtnNSTLVANIA 


0/ 1 1 A A 

241^190 


/. 0 1 / T 1 

421,671 


/ *f / ATT 

4/6,877 


511,697 


558,282 


rUcRTO RICO 


C 7 A 0 C 

53,085 


Ct /. T ft 

66,470 


T C T 1 7 

75,313 


88,742 


103,555 


Dunne TCI Aun 
KKODc ISLAND 


1 C AA A 

15,980 


M 7 ftO 

17,302 


AA IDA 

22,189 


30,458 


35,853 


CnitTU ^ A bni TUA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


1 ^ F A n 

17,529 


/ 1 AO/ 

41,926 


T A / A A 

72,490 


90,257 


105,595 


CnilTU INAk/nTA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


OA 11/ 

20,11h 


10 C AI 

18,591 


^ It /eft 

15,650 


16,644 


17,601 


TENNESSEE 


111 ^ / ^ 
111,747 


1 A / 1 A 9 

124,183 


128,542 


141,343 


151,377 


TCVA e 

TEXAS 


AAA 1 A A 

222,188 


AAA TCT 

228,757 


182,251 


179,190 


187, 479 


ItTAU 

UTAH 


A A / 9 

28,693 


AO *^ AT 

28,o27 


30,743 


32,364 


34,372 


VERnONT 


1 A Y A A 

10,320 


A 1 A A 

9,190 


A / A / 


9,772 


10,929 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 




2,689 


3,085 


3,492 


4,631 


VIRGINIA 


52,515 


57,6'iO 


137,717 


190,902 


233,494 


klASHINGTOH 


/A P A ^ 

68,507 


67,971 


69,769 


67,652 


69,717 


UCCT UTD('TlilT* 

MtSl VlKuINlA 


^1 c oil 




/.I A C 1 

41,051 


/A / F / 

'*2,456 


/A / / A 

48,460 


WISCONSIN 


118,550 


13'i,755 


140,455 




137,985 


WYOMING 


9,025 


11,081 


8,232 




7,171 


NATIOHMIOE TOTALS 


5,^1, 975 


6,266,436 


7,027,830 


7,515,867 


7,998,978 


FORn OCSE-3 LINE A4 (AFDC 


+ NON-AFDC) 
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AVBRAGB AHNIJAL CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT CASELOAD 



FY 1984 



Explanation for large variances between FY 1983 and FY 1984 data in this table may 
be found in the footnotes for the two tables which together comprise this table: 
Average AFDC Child Support Enforcement Caseload, and Average Non-AFDC Child 
Support Enforcement Caseload. 

NOTE; When evaluating caseload data and paying caseload data it should be noted 

that States use varying definitions for, and methods of^ determining these 
figures. 



TABLE 21 

STATE 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAUAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOUA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 
© MISSOURI 
^ MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

m HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEU YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

UISCONSIN 

UYOMING 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 
SOURCE! FORM OCSE-J LINE A4 (AFDC) 
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AVERAGE AFDC CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT CASELOAD 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

1980 1981 1982 1983 198^ 

76,512 80,282 82, W 93,2^1 102,158 

1^,818 9,613 10, W l<^,m li'^n 

3,917 5,-^66 9,178 19,756 32,5« 

<}2,295 'i3,6'i5 '♦6,691 ^8,692 «,269 

850,077 736,220 658,768 680,103 670,737 

59,950 82,701 93,976 102,156 113, 5^^ 

30,821 35, 985 '♦0,687 <t6,900 55, '♦96 

9,527 10,800 10,287 9,217 6,70^ 

47,236 '♦8,512 '♦6,'i'i'i '♦9,2« 3'»,507 

176,6'i2 221,376 256,789 299,596 289, -iW 

108,152 121,395 119, '♦'♦8 125,711 126,498 

I, 324 1,722 1.660 1,502 2,363 
23,005 22,833 20,972 20,137 21,215 
15,947 19,3^6 20,092 22,200 26,71'i 

153,215 179,292 278,792 261,913 257,946 

107,057 124,198 138,978 160,799 179,915 

42,744 50,050 55,826 63,936 63, 694 

81,772 97,735 97,228 103,776 115,484 

117,465 129,491 136,818 157,074 181,757 

56,906 80,747 105,067 117,500 127,203 

21,519 30,627 31,020 31,678 28,188 

113,671 126,163 136,115 147,997 161,839 

48,558 64,033 92,600 74,901 77,362 

303,776 355,314 399,520 445,003 488,329 

64,655 70,063 67,136 68,628 73,612 

12,037 14,438 14,960 63,728 81,014 

88,404 103.673 111.764 115,640 108,881 

19,515 24,006 24,971 28,616 34,052 

13,593 15,638 16,678 17,128 19,984 

II, 720 16,453 16,620 15,928 15,859 
4,190 5,332 6,121 12,609 8,719 

213,516 245,891 247,169 231,296 235,245 

56,334 63,056 66,850 70,925 68,899 

484,944 522,223 586,925 494,685 490,496 

83,286 119,790 113,308 117,525 113,154 

9,727 13,162 14,829 13,735 10,129 

241,947 281,222 308,620 342,264 378,919 

34,795 49,783 50,331 32,354 66,260 

15,593 23,054 39,443 38,831 62,683 

110,432 210,863 236,589 248,276 259,646 

42,296 48,899 57,208 63,853 64,074 

15,644 16.822 16.723 19.321 20.639 

16,614 41,193 71,435 88,397 101,911 

19,468 17,867 14,900 15,891 16,750 

95,914 103,491 91,036 97,266 99,644 

120,481 106,023 90,597 90,228 93,521 

27,587 27,274 29,224 30,651 31,833 

8,721 8,331 7,774 8,664 10,278 

1,589 1,680 1.830 2.002 2,369 

51,281 56,223 134,467 186,719 228,401 

52,106 51,790 48,594 47,912 49,172 

40,586 39,844 35,114 34,486 38,102 

110,612 125,570 128,428 127,847 121,264 

8,523 10,535 7,761 5,055 6,676 

4,583,016 5,111,735 5,547,302 5,827,911 6,135,571 
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AVERAGE APDC CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT CASELOAD 



FY 1984 



Arizona — Increase due to managements ongoing IV-D program adjustment as 
well as the complete reporting of interstate responding cases. 

Connecticut — Increase due to revised methods of reporting data which were 
implemented in the fourth quarter of FY 1983. 

Delaware — Decrease reflects adjustments to case counts made to reflect 
currant IV-D AFDC caseload only. 

District of Columbia — Decrease reflects the exclusion of cases previously 
closed by IV-A, but not purged from the IV-D system. Based on a computer 
match, 12,470 IV-D AFDC cases were closed. 

Guam — Increase due to a significant number of IV-A referrals during the year. 

Idaho — Program audit determined that statistical reports were incomplete and 
inaccurate. FY 1984 AFDC caseload figure represents an estimate. 

Mississippi ~ This is the State's first year of reporting actual caseload data; 
prior year figures were significantly understated. 

New Hampshire — Decrease due to adjustments made to case counts following 
an audit. 

Oklahoma — Increase due to revised procedures for reporting active cases and 
to an increased number of cases transferring to active status for purposes of 
IRS intercept. 

Oregon — Increase due to caseload adjustments. 



AVERAGE NON-AFDC CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT CASELOAD 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



STATE 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


ALABAIIA 


860 


707 


891 


1,765 


5,826 


ALASKA 


5,183 


'«,822 


3,53'* 


4,919 


ii,.358 


ARIZONA 


570 


1,598 


l'*,66'* 


15,706 


19,402 


ARKANSAS 




6,'*55 


'♦,675 


4,620 


6,466 


CALIFORNIA 


l'*7,963 


231,622 


322,381 


326,650 


332,180 


COLORADO 


20,685 


25,528 


28,819 


22,310 


8,256 


CONNECTICUT 


11,582 


11,87'i 


13,218 


13,011 


12,943 


DELAWARE 


5,520 


6,315 


8,7'*7 


12,142 


14,517 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1,565 


2,051 


2,092 


2,239 


3,359 


FLORIDA 


6,268 


7,3'*9 


10,7'*2 


14,154 


36,441 


GEORGIA 


'(7,519 


r';^,398 


6'«,165 


72,204 


83,700 


GUAM 


911 


1,'*16 


1,'«60 


764 


578 


NAMAII 


81 


3,020 


6,086 


6,233 


6,961 


IDAHO 


2,6'*7 


2,353 


3,310 


2,573 


2,544 


ILLINOIS 


6,713 


8,5'*7 


2'*, 187 


23,868 


27,633 


INDIANA 


5, '♦88 


7,993 


ICiOl 


12,489 


14,256 


lOUA 


3,021 


6,737 


9,'«86 


10,664 


11,290 


KANSAS 


1,908 


2,510 


3,273 


3,840 


4,416 


KENTUCKY 


8,269 


9,7'*5 


11,032 


11,701 


13,864 


LOUISIANA 


2,779 


13,612 


20,850 


22,629 


22,565 


miHE 


0 


366 


593 


871 


3,676 


MARYLAND 


2,356 


15,820 


'♦3,235 


68,938 


72,201 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0 


8,002 


11,000 


18,112 


17,618 


MICHIGAN 


11,295 


l'*,'*72 


92,893 


132,804 


142,266 


MINNESOTA 


10,590 


11,998 


16,77'* 


18,875 


22,296 


MISSISSIPPI 


915 


1,13'* 


1,310 


1,481 


1,623 


MISSOURI 


7,128 


8,502 


10,3'*'* 


11,392 


11,540 


MONTANA 


1,722 


967 


857 


988 


1,118 


NEBRASKA 


1,2'*'* 


6,139 


9,829 


12,308 


14,760 


NEVADA 


6,813 


Sr931 


6,199 


8,699 


9,624 


NEU HAMPSHIRE 


62 


57 


1,090 


10,052 


9,503 


NEkl JERSEY 


^7,136 


65,916 


75,207 


83,036 


90,518 


HEkl MEXICO 


Z,W 


2,'«20 


3,037 


4,069 


4,804 


HEkl YORK 


79,729 


89,527 


115,862 


144,653 


155,818 


NORTH CAROLINA 


7,816 


10, '♦9'* 


15,673 


20;331 


24,507 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2,7'»7 


803 


603 


773 


1,148 


OHIO 


10,630 


16,239 


22,124 


28,323 


33,704 


OKLAHOMA 


'♦,207 


5,671 


7,171 


7,853 


5,734 


OREGON 


69,67'* 


73,586 


41,346 


43,599 


46,173 


PENNSYLVANIA 


130,758 


210,808 


240,288 


263,421 


298,636 


PUERTO RICO 


10,789 


17,571 


18,105 


24,889 


39,481 


RHODE ISLAND 


336 




S466 


11,137 


15,214 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


915 


733 


1,055 


1,860 


3,684 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6'«6 


724 


750 


753 


851 


TENNESSEE 


15,833 


20,692 


37,506 


44,077 


51,733 


TEXAS 


101,707 


122,73'i 


91,654 


88,962 


93,958 


UTAH 


1,106 


1,053 


1,519 


1,713 


2,539 


VERMONT 


1.599 


859 


910 


1,108 


651 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


853 


1,009 


1,255 


1,490 


2,262 


VIRGINIA 


1,23'* 


1,'*17 


7 fir A 

3,250 


4,183 


5,093 


WASHINGTON 


16,'iOl 


16,181 


21,175 


19,740 


20,545 


WEST VIRGINIA 


5,231 


'1,013 


5,937 


7,970 


10,358 


WISCONSIN 


7,938 


9,185 


12,027 


14,623 


16,721 


WYOMING 


502 


5^16 


471 


392 


495 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


8'«8,959 


1,15'*,701 


1,480,528 


1,687,956 


1,863,407 



SOURCE: FORM OCSE 3 LINE A4 (NON-AFDC) 
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AVERAGE NON-AFDC CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT CASELOAD 

FY 1983 



A. Alabama — Increase due to more accurate reporting of non-AFDC data. 

B. Arizona — Increase due to increased efforts to report complete data. 

C. Arkansas ~ Increased due to increased emphasis on non-AFDC cases and the 
hiring of additional staff. 

D. Colorado — Decrease due to a change in the Staters non-AFDC procedures 
which require all non-AFDC applicants to sign a contract. 

E. Florida — Increase due to correction of computer reports and additional cases 
added to the ^"stem. 

F. Maine — Increase due to the revision of baseline caseload counts as a result of 
audit and ensuing recommendations. 

G. North Dakota — Increase due io adjustments made as a result of computeri- 
zation. 

H. Oklahoma — Decrease due to change in methodology for reporting active cases. 

I. Puerto Rico — Increase due to inclusion of District Court cases not previously 
reported. 

J. Rhode Island — Increase due to more accurate reporting resulting from auto- 
mated reporting system. 

K. Utah — Increase due to the advertising of IV-D services for non-AFDC families 
and greater emphasis on the non-AFDC program mandated by State legislators. 

L. Vermont — The computer program that generates this data has several major 
deficiencies; therefore this data may not be indicative of current program 
activity. A project to write a new program is underway. 

M. Virgin Islands — Increase due to the conversion of Attorney General cases to 
IV-D status. 

N. West Virginia — Increase due to inclusion of paternity cases and cases referred 
from other States. 

O. Wyoming — Increase due to adjustments made based on reorganization of the 
Stat*^s IV-D program. 




, „ AVERAGE NUMBER OF AFDC CSE CASES IN WHICH A COLLECTION WAS HADE 

TABLE 23 FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

STATE 1980 1981 1982 1983 198^ 

ALABAMA 20,155 18,398 18,675 16,301 15.166 

ALASKA 325 613 909 1,15<» 1,180 

ARIZONA 1,025 1,09-^ 1.018 1,16^ 1,813 

ARKANSAS 2,808 3,019 3,090 3,683 '»,591 

CALIFORNIA 80,-^28 86,859 123,393 86,277 91.956 

COLORADO 2,643 3,322 3,539 'i,129 5.096 

CONNECTICUT 9,862 11,245 12,571 13,591 14,600 

DELAWARE 1,718 2,313 1,691 2,254 2.684 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 870 848 1,063 1,508 1,999 

FLORIDA 8,657 9,837 9,325 11,856 15,596 

GEORGIA 6,346 7,360 6,946 7,826 8,964 

GUAM 111 102 131 186 193 

HAWAII 2,125 2,319 2,272 2,718 3,126 

IDAHO 1.289 1,122 1.484 936 2,482 

ILLINOIS 11,901 13,717 14,611 15,551 17,622 

INDIANA 6,835 8,226 13,813 19,514 22,553 

IOWA 8,805 11,245 8,887 10,135 12,232 

KANSAS 3,161 3,764 4,479 4,205 4,901 

KENTUCKY 3,317 4,638 4,370 4,601 5,171 

LOUISIANA 5,859 6,652 6,687 6,944 6,978 

MAINE 3,514 4,297 4,964 6,141 6,970 

MARYLAND 13,304 15,063 14,481 15,576 15,796 

MASSACHUSETTS 20,664 22,147 23,158 22,655 23,482 

MICHIGAN 69,134 70,851 68,266 73,442 74,189 

MINNESOTA 11,935 13,854 12,752 12,891 13,933 

MISSISSIPPI 2.432 2,757 2,765 3,216 3,627 

(0 MISSOURI 4,312 5,048 6,361 2,465 2,280 

0 MGHTANA 635 726 908 1,178 1,385 

NEBRASKA 1.372 1,559 1.732 1.841 2,217 

HEVADA 952 1,976 2,013 2,261 2.245 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 2,148 2,093 1.745 1.512 1,169 

NEW JERSEY 26,480 28,663 26,493 24,712 29,751 

HEW MEXICO 1,657 1,772 2.085 2.027 2.779 

NEW YORK 37,593 36,450 41,968 44,168 46.386 

NORTH CAROLINA 9,457 10,621 10,347 12,089 13.104 

HORTH DAKOTA 910 1, 074 1. 170 1 . 19'; 1.460 

OHIO 21.383 26,097 24,519 26,064 28,771 

OKLAHOMA 1.733 2,052 2,231 2,487 3,223 

OREGON 6,715 6,330 4,399 4,020 6,202 

PENNSYLVANIA 17,207 22,406 29,970 35,405 39,565 

PUERTO RICO 1,466 2,044 1,880 2,281 2,683 

RHODE ISLAND 2,878 3,176 3,337 2,441 3,133 

SOUTH CAROLINA 4,510 4,091 3,760 4,182 5.571 

SOUTH DAKOTA 972 1,016 1,064 1,223 1.279 

TENNESSEE 5,547 6,099 5,967 6,642 7,273 

TEXAS 5,363 5,370 4,013 4,099 4,674 

UTAH 4,264 4,663 5,784 5,346 5,686 

VERMONT 1.222 1,778 1.972 2.223 2.167 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 136 115 123 82 121 

VIRGINIA 5.570 9,059 12,979 13,554 13,815 

WASHINGTON 16,347 15,078 12.619 14.160 15.900 

WEST VIRGINIA 1.632 1,829 1,824 2,044 2.247 

WISCONSIN 20,603 20,514 20,281 26,106 24.166 

WYOMING 316 346 347 420 393 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 502,603 547,707 597,231 594,679 646,545 
SOURCE: FORM OCSE-3 LINE 01 (AFDC) 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF A PDC nmT. n SUPPORT ENPORCEMENT CASES 
IN WHICH A COLLECTION WAS MADE 
FY 1984 



Arkansas — Increase due to impact of IRS Intercept program. 

Colorado — Increase due to impact of IRS Intercept program. 

District of Columbia — Increase due to implementation of automated computer 
system in FY 1983. 

Florida — Increase due to impact of IRS Intercept program. 

Georgia — Increase due to the impact of the IRS Intercept program and State 
tax offset program. 

Idaho — Statistical information for the State may be inaccurate and unreliable. 
The State is in the process of creating a new reporting system. 

Illinois — Increase due to the impact of the IRS Intercept program. 

North Dakota — Increase due to the impact of the IRS Intercept program. 

Oklahoma — Increase due to the impact of the IRS Intercept program. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF NON-AFDC CSE CASES IN WHICH A COLLECTION WAS MADE 
TABLE 24 FOR FIVE consecutive FISCAL YEARS 



STATE 
ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 



GEORGIA 
GUAM 
HAUAII 
IDAHO 



MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 



1980 1981 1982 1983 m 

<}3 26 31 221 893 

1,875 1,967 2,^51 3, 035 3,260 

5,525 5,118 



wInsaS 1,993 2,137 2,581 2,803 3,191 

NIA 55;7'6 56:803 59,215 66,161 63,65 

COLORADO IJi; 2,96 1J6 

COHHECTICUT ,0 7' 8.81 

DELAWARE 3,122 3,302 3,175 3,611 3,786 

OF COLUMBIA 138 200 370 

FinPini 1,071 1,911 1.025 8,002 3,581 

MM 2,018 2.855 1.091 6,001 

1 39 61 " 81 

0 261 298 308 321 

387 135 611 591 586 

?NOIS 2, 36 3,123 6.205 6,133 6,603 

"1 \']\\ I'lW 

£s i:"' 

EpKfKY 1,515 2,076 2,119 3,657 3,836 

r 2« 



53,137 51,301 50,131 



EOT 5,115 5,m 8,331 n.W 11,155 

MrSSlSSIPPI 199 218 318 3ZB W6 

S 3,250 «;65. ^.m MM M5. 

JlSrEwir' 17,20 2,, J 3M6 3i:557 4:1^5 

m"m 31,(18 18,170 55,832 5»,2 6, 

IImMOIIHA 2,360 3,1)0 «,5« 5, 7, 

sr 32,555 32,11^ ihSi il:^S^ 

ivANU fiM Mn )o,h; 'j.ow lowj 

PMcPTn RICO 2,120 6,816 9,111 17.908 22,916 

SnSLAND ''19J '291 1 .900 MjJ 1,911 

SOUTH CAROLINA 88 1. 1' 1' J 

SOUTH DAKOTA 32 1 1 5 2 516 

TENNESSEE 7.98 6, . 1- 1. 

TEXAS 2,602 2,711 3,888 h.Z^h 4,5/3 

VERMONT 195 ; 5| 

KnGTDH . 5,802 6,215 6,618 7,122 8, 1 

WEST VIRGINIA 1 1 3 8 

WISCONSIN 3,59 3, 76 8, 6, 19 9,3 3 

WYOMING 116 122 113 125 116 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 213,168 325,280 118,102 507,031 5^7,173 
EE! FORM OCSE-3 LINE CI (NON-AFDC) 
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IV-D NON-AFDC CASES FOB WHICH A COLLECTION 

WAS MADE 
FY 1984 



Alabama — Increase due to improved ncn-AFDC reporting. 

District of Columbia — Increase due to the implementation of an automated 
computer system. 

Maine — Increase is the result of re-programming the computer system to 
properly identify classification of cases. 

Massachusetts — State has never reported this information. The State's non- 
AFDC cases are handled by the District and Probate courtsi the majority of 
which are either unable or unwilling to provide this information. 

Nebraska — Increase is a result of the States threat to withhold reimbursement 
for IV-D expenditures if County and District Court clerks fail to report the 
information required. 

New Jersey — Increase due to State law permitting garnishment of payments 30 
days overdue. 

Puerto Rico — Increase due to inclusion of District Court cases. 

Vermont — The program that generates this data is unreliable and not indica* 
tive of current activity. A project to write a new program to generate this 
data is underway. 

Virgin Islands ~ Increase due to conversion of Attorney General cases 
(previously considered non-IV-D) to IV-D status. 

Virginia — Decrease due to staff vacancies. 



T.fii r oc TOTAL NUMBER OF ABSENT PARENTS LOCATED 

^'^^^^ " FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 
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10 f X ^0 


19.635 


22.935 

bb f 7 J J 


24.565 

b7 t WVJ 


22.879 

bb F W 1 / 


NHRTH DAKHTA 


489 

TO 7 


847 


1.788 

1 M 00 


li378 


1.027 

A F V b f 


fiHin 

unxu 




21.098 

bX M 70 


20.788 
bU MOO 


23.843 

b J f w7 J 


24.969 

b7 F / V # 


UMtHnUI In 


4.565 


12.242 


23.131 

bJ M J* 


22.995 

bb f 7 7 J 


17.716 




2?. 451 


18.126 

10 t IbU 


22.717 

bb M X r 


23.010 

b J f V 1 U 


22.312 

bb F W Ab 


PPNN^YI UANTA 


9.119 

7m 1 7 


16.738 


17.618 

1 / f DIO 


20.12? 

b V ; ibb 


21.874 

bi F V r 7 






5.253 
J t bJ J 


9.10? 


11.312 
1 1 f ^ lb 


15.930 

A J F 7 J V 


punnp T^i ANH 


2.379 


2.506 


2.737 

bM J/ 


2.827 

bf Obr 


2.832 

b F W Jb 




5.7?4 


5.936 


6.660 


15.031 

*Jt V Jl 


12.833 

Ab F 




1 603 

1 f D V V 


1 .423 

X f lb J 


4.012 


2.540 


4.158 

7 F 




10 49? 

X U f ^7& 


8.750 


9.793 

7m 7J 


9.734 

7 M J7 


13.732 

A J F r Jb 




P3 079 


19.360 

X 7 U 


Q.970 

7 » 7/ U 


4.119 

7 f 1 1 7 


1.425 

1 F ' bJ 


UTAH 


5 605 


19.103 

X 7mUw 


19.62? 

X7f Dbb 


19.478 

1 7> 7/ 0 


19.305 

1 7 F J V J 


UPPMHNT 


590 


576 


559 

Jj7 


400 


732 

' vb 


UTPRtN Kl ANn^ 

VII\UXI1 XjLMIiUj 


377 


360 


103 


84 


189 

10 7 


VIRGINIA 


11,722 


12,904 


11,245 


9,507 


8,276 


UAStilNGTON 




7,183 


8,469 


9,790 


11,226 


WEST VIRGINIA 


4.207 


4.699 


3. 549 


3,051 


2,331 


UI5C0N3IN 


8,735 


11,040 


12,874 


12,939 


13,558 


UYONING 


1,914 


1,798 


1,287 


1,419 


792 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


642,580 


695,921 


779,298 


830,672 


874,595 



SOURCE! FORM OCSE-3 LINE Bl (AFDC + NON-AFDC) 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF ABSENT PARENTS LOCATED 



FY 1984 



A. Arkansas — Increase due to better address information obtained from IRS. 

B. Delaware — Decrease due to fewer available investigators caused by several 
vacant staff positions. 

C. District of Columbia — Increase due to completion of reorganization activities, 

D. Illinois — Increase due to better address information obtained from IRS tape 
match. 

E. Kentucky — Decline due to reorganization and decentralization of child support 
division. 

F. Minnesota — Decrease is the result of inaccurate reporting in prior quarters. 

G. Oklahoma — Decrease due to increased mobility of population. 

H. Puerto Rico — Increase due to better reports received from the Office of Court 
Administration. 

L South Dakota — Increase is the result of addresses obtained from IRS tape 
match. 

J. Tennessee — Increase due to increased efforts by IV-D contractors. 

K. Texas — Decrease due to loss of data due to computer problems. 

L. Virgin Islands — Increase due to the conversion of Attorney General cases 
(previously non-IV-D) to IV-D status. 
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TjBi c o<! TOTAL NUMBER OF PATERNITIES ESTABLISHED 

TAol-t POR pivE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

STATE 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

ALABAMA 6,302 4,884 4,472 4,833 4,9 

ALASKA 53 73 98 

ARIZONA 485 542 618 5 

ARKANSAS 730 677 1,13 M Ul 

CALIFORNIA 15,444 22,791 21,427 2 L 2.8 

COLORADO 1.301 1,103 1,154 , ,8 

CONNECTICUT 3,021 3,769 4,397 4,563 4,363 

DELAWARE 831 694 871 1,346 92 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 737 907 941 811 471 

FLORIDA" 7,524 7,557 8,870 10,679 15,741 

GEORGIA 4,965 5,329 5,452 6,102 6,518 

GUAM 138 297 144 173 115 

HAWAII 656 794 1,077 1,181 888 

IDAHO 76 79 34 2 

ILLINOIS 4,434 6,028 6,194 7,339 4,711 

INDIANA 2,519 1,287 3,853 3,036 6,859 

IOWA 1,080 1,373 1,121 922 1,072 

KANSAS 1,030 1,141 978 682 404 

KENTUCKY 1,819 2,157 2,453 2, 8 2,7 

LOUISIANA 2,095 2,869 3,273 3,195 3,18 

MAINE 633 339 595 604 554 

MARYLAND 8,330 10,435 8,417 8,211 8,29 

MASSACHUSETTS 3,035 3,564 3,429 ,7 3,841 

MICHIGAN 8,751 10,696 12,952 17, 7 13,875 

MINNESOTA 2,523 2,526 2,707 2, 3, 

MISSISSIPPI 1,696 1,725 1,751 , . 

$ MISSOURI 171 476 424 17,5 17,046 

MONTANA 170 97 56 3 33 

NEBRASKA 60 268 335 9 

NEVADA 189 395 626 4 356 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 78 71 64 W 

NEW JERSEY 9,417 11,282 9,647 IM ll,7i 

NEW MEXICO 659 1,258 1,071 , 7 

NEW YORK 14,072 12,041 12,75 15.8 17, 

NORTH CAROLINA 7,399 6,728- 7,071 7,8 7, 85 

NORTH DAKOTA 337 328 ^ 284 4 88 

OHIO 6,464 7,658 8,552 7,767 9,804 

OKLAHOMA 452 698 1,132 1,811 56 

OREGON 2,101 2,199 2,1 , M 

PENNSYLVANIA 5,384 7,305 9,362 11,9 6 13,4 4 

PUERTO RICO 23 38 37 2 

RHODE ISLAND 478 3 4 33 J5l 5 9 

SOUTH CAROLINA 1,547 1,536 1,413 2,552 3,879 

SOUTH DAKOTA 83 137 1 2 2 

TENNESSEE 5,871 5,669 5,91 ,2 6, 7 

TEXAS 1,454 1,822 1,862 , 85 

UTAH 545 1,076 1,229 1,546 1,669 

VERMONT 180 245 234 349 379 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 11 3 22 1 4 5 

VIRGINIA 1,712 1,995 2,463 , , 

WASHINGTON 850 981 1,474 1, 1, 

WEST VIRGINIA 422 ^82 521 4 3 8 

WISCONSIN 4,079 4,u72 5,025 5,688 6,895 

WYOMING 67 88 . 108 66 32 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 144,483 163,538 172*767 208,270 219,360 
SOURCEi FORM OCSE-3 LINE B2 (AFDC + NON-AFDC) 



TOTAL NUMBER OF PATERNITIES ESTABLBHED 



FY 1984 



A. Arkansas — Increase is the result of the size of the legal staff stabilizing. 

B. District of Columbia — Decrease due to activities focusing on reorganization. 

C. Florida — Increase due to increased effort to put all cases in reporting system. 

D. Guam — Decline resulting from decrease in staff assigned to this endeavor. 

E. Hawaii — Decrease due to staff turnover in Corporation Counsel. 

F. Idaho — Statistical information reported by the State may be inaccurate and 
unreliable. The State is in the process of creating a new system of reporting 
this information. 

G. Illinois — Decrease reflects resumption of normal activity following court 
ruling pertaining to statute of limitation on paternity establishment. 

H. Indiana — Reflects inclusion of actions accumulated from prior quarters. 
L Kansas — Decrease due to turnover of major contractor. 

J. Michigan — Decrease due to decreased emphasis on paternity establishment. 

K. Nevada — Decline results from decreased staffing in Clark County District 
Attorneys Office. 

L, Ohio — Increase reflects caseload increases. 

M. Oklahoma — Decrease due to fewer voluntary paternity acknowledgements and 
more demanding court activity. 

N. South Carolina — Increase due to increased staffing and new management 
system. 

O. Virgin Islands — Decrease reflects a return to a normal level of caseload 
activity. Level of paternities established in FY 1983 was unusually h^h. 
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T,„, r 07 TOTAL NUMBER OF SUPPORT OBLIGATIONS ESTABLISHED 

TABLE U POP piyg CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



STATE 


1980 


1 A A 1 

1981 


1 AA1 

1982 


1 no 7 

1983 


1 Qft& 

1984 


ALABAMA 


7,626 


e 171 

5,137 


F A1 B 

5,978 


L ILL 

6,766 


11 £ 1 R 

11,615 


ALASKA 


■1 F r 

755 


AC C 

955 


1 1 F A 

1,159 


1 1 m 
1,19/ 


1,143 


ARIZONA 




o n AT 

2,993 


7 m /. 

3,014 


J, UD7 


0 1 

Z,14D 


ARKANSAS 


3,274 


3,484 


7 111 

3,121 


t Gift 

0,519 


4, ODD 


CALIFORNIA 


5L267 


/ rt 7 <1 7 

63,323 


F / / A ft 

56,402 


Zif, C 0 A 

54,598 


coft 

56,5Zo 


COLORADO 




/ r / A 

6,560 


/ A 01 

6,087 


0,356 


4,204 


CONNECTICUT 


11,56?. 


12,474 


11 0/1 

11,867 


lb, 2/2 


1 h 


DELAWARE 


1?195 


1 41/. 

1,814 


1 /. 1 c 

2,415 


1,709 


1,4Dd 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


537 
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43Z 


jD7 


ft7Q 

0/7 


FLORIDA 


1 O 7 0/ 

12,384 


13,778 


It C / 1 

15,562 




15, boo 
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6,76^ 
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1 f 7 1 
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7,551 


0 ftQ& 


GUAM 
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169 


AH 

98 


1 71 

132 


91 


HAUAII 


1 ^ A / 
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n A / A 
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1 / 1 / 
2,476 


3,351 


3,29/ 
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1 n/ 1 
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7b3 


b4o 


ILLINOIS 


10,676 


1 A n 7 7 

10,933 
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7 7 00 
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1 fl 1 A 
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^ A / 1 / 
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1 / 1 A C 

16,785 
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D ft n t 


MICHIGAN 
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^ A / / r 
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^7 7 A 7 

13,303 


1 C / 7 ' 

15,vjo 


^4,04b 


MINNESOTA 


1 A AAA 

10,882 


8,268 


1 0 4 A 

7,810 


6,626 


1 A 0A7 
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MISSISSIPPI 
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oil 

822 


AAA 

808 


4^1 

861 


l,6oll 


MISSOURI 


2,013 


3^719 


1 7 V ^ 

2,335 


1 1 \ 1 A 

12, uO 




MONTANA 


127 


/ n 

69 


711 

377 


^iO£ 

485 


ton 


NEBRASKA 


1 a A 

180 


ion 

789 


0 7 1 

832 


flic 
8/5 


777 

/O/ 


NEVADA 


2,171 


/ 7 £ 1 

4,362 


7 A/ 1 

3,842 


X ftfti 
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,NEW HAMPSHIRE 


186 


11 n 

219 


1 nl 

107 


0 ftun 
^,Ubl] 


4tJ 


NEU JERSEY 


20,521 


«/ 1/ /. 
24,744 


1C / / 1 

25,447 


9ft Afti 
(10,401 


7 0 ^1 ft <i 


NEU MEXICO 


7 / 0 / 

3,486 


/ / 1 / 
4,416 


7 /. 10 

3,478 


H,d7D 


7 ^70 
0,b/£ 


NEW YORK 


28,159 


11 001 

27,987 


1A n 7 £ 

28,036 


77 1 1^ 
j/,1j1 


dC 1 i <4 
43, 1H4 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 1 ^7#l 

11,732 


^1 /IT 

11,473 


11 til / 
11,964 


10 CttA 


12,40/ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


474 


/ /. 7 

443 


C/ 1 

547 




54/ 


OHIO 


12,261 


1 in/ 

7,796 


11 71 A 

11,310 


ft /. ^ 1 
6,461 


lH,4/5 


OKLAHOMA 


2,314 


^ o 

3»8<:4 


7 1 A 7 

3,703 


0,747 




OREGON 


7,373 


7,259 


/ A A / 

6,004 


6,989 


C 707 

5,323 


PENNSYLVANIA 


36,060 


34,942 


IF 1 A / 

75,106 


71,041 


17 £ 11 

73,671 


PUERTO RICO 


2,790 


t* VII 
5,372 


1 oil 

7,817 


fl £17 

9,623 


11 1ft c 

12,385 


RHODE ISLAND 


3,027 


2,835 


1,824 


C 1 / 

4,514 


0 cl 7 

2,517 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1,285 


1 111 
1,272 


1 At 0 

1,278 


1 AOO 

1,928 


C ft£0 

5,862 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


284 


V 7 A 

338 


7 F/ 

354 


CI £ 

515 


Cl L 

516 


TENNESSEE 


3,741 


/ 1 / A 

4,149 


A r / F 

8,545 


1 7 ft1 

7,307 


fl 07 A 

9,Zo4 


TEXAS 


13,482 


^1 10/ 

11,784 


12,331 


1 7 C07 

13,523 


10,40/ 


UTAH 


5,593 


/ t A / 

4,794 


F 7 10 

5,338 


£ 0C1 

5,251 


1 ft Da 
7,874 


VERMONT 


1,127 


^ 411 
1,327 


1 A / A 

l,fl'*9 


1 /. 7 £ 

1,435 


1 A£C 

l,4b5 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


155 


138 


186 


142 


462 


VIRGINIA 


5,590 


7,9'i9 


8,(<«6 


5,223 


3,913 


1 ( A MIT U ATnU 

WASHINGTON 


Q 

7,OdO 


Q 91 1 


in ft7? 

iU , U/c 


ID Q^A 

IV t 7tO 


7 , "iO 


WEST VIRGINIA 


950 


728 


580 


558 


686 


UISCONSIK 


11,028 


11, 5^ 


11,190 


11,306 


14,656 


UYONIHQ 


93 


369 


348 


317 


325 


NATIONUIDE TOTALS 




41'i,053 


462>128 


496,294 


573»313 



SOURCES FORM OCSE-3 LINE B3 (AFDC ♦ NON-AFDC) 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF SUPPORT OBLIGATIONS ESTABLISHED 

FY 1964 " 



A. Connecticut — Decrease due to an error in FY 1983 data which over-reported 
the number of support obligations established by 1,500. 

B. Iowa — Increase resulted from caseload prioritization and reorganization of 
several offices. 

C. Kentucky — Increase due to hiring of additional staff familiar with child 
support functions and settling into a decentralized structure. 

D. Louisiana — Decrease attributed to District Attorneys office concentrating 
their efforts on collections rather than establishment of obligations. 

E. Maryland — Increase results from improved reporting. 

F. Michigan — Increase due to program emphasis on establishing support obliga- 
tions. 

G. New York — Increase due to increased program activity and increased use of 
procedural expedients such as negotiated agreements which require only judicial 
approval rather than full court proceedings. 

H. Puerto Rico — Increase reflects a better flow of cases to courts for 
er.tablishment of support orders. 

I. Tennessee — Increase results from increased efforts by IV-D contractors. 

J- Texas — Decrease due to loss of FFP for court costs and transfer of activity 
from Department of Human Resources to the Office of the Attorney GeneraL 

K. Virgin Islands — Increase due to conversion of Attorney General cases 
(previously considered non-IV-D) to IV-D status. 

L. Virginia — Decrease due to staff concentrating more on certifying cases for IRS 
Tax Intercept Program, and staff vacancies. 

M. Wisconsin — Variances attributed to a number of factors including reporting of 
judgments for arrearage orders with no dollar amounts and reporting all cases 
rather than IV-D eases only. 
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T»o| c 28 NUMBER OF FAMILIES REMOVED FROM AFOt DUE TO CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS 

"^"'•'^ " FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

STATE 1980 1981 1982 1983 

ALABAMA 523 135 11$ 2.011 

ALASKA 100 150 200 220 

ARIZONA 10 31 47 10 

ARKANSAS 268 297 507 308 

CALIFORNIA 0 0 0 0 

COLORADO 113 172 568 0 

CONNECTICUT 293 209 77 196 

DELAWARE 0 0 62 9'i 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 53 53 90 0 

FLORIDA 582 332 «7 

GEORGIA 107 0 469 37 

GUAM 1 15 13 69 

HAWAII 24 27 239 189 

IDAHO 93 "iBO 104 55 

ILLIHOIS 0 0 0 5'i6 

INDIANA 5,770 322 0 

IOWA 82 18 23 

KANSAS 8 "^83 421 89 

KENTUCKY 379 "6 0 375 

LOUISIANA 161 1.02Z 685 732 

MAINE 0 650 454 2 

MARYLAND 1.217 970 668 6J8 

MASSACHUSETTS 0 0 0 370 

MICHIGAN 1»232 1.639 1,391 1,008 

MINNESOTA 912 1,1-^6 1,032 815 

MISSISSIPPI 80 86 218 0 

g MISSOURI 12,95-* 952 0 0 

5 MONTANA 99 82 120 29 

NEBRASKA 56 ;6 32 3 

NEVADA 28 106 65 138 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 0 ^0 0 0 

NEW JERSEY 2,366 3,155 3,265 2,573 

NEU MEXICO 70 66 27 jj 

NEW YORK 1,920 2, '♦95 5,027 3,318 

NORTH CAROLINA 166 28 0 288 

NORTH DAKOTA 445 125 125 578 

OHIO 95 584 5^ 501 

OKLAHOMA 117 159 128 169 

OREGON 788 478 269 243 

PENNSYLVANIA 2,351 ^ 0 0 905 

PUERTO RICO 35 , 26 2 2 , 556 

RHODE ISLAND IMZ 1.383 1,548 

SOUTH CAROLINA 788 724 31 0 

SOUTH DAKOTA 153 ,123 6 3 

TENNESSEE 2,857 1 ,52 6, 4,223 

TEXAS 1.909 1,405 2,314 2,111 

UTAH 293 401 337 0 

VERMONT I' ? S ! 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 0 _1 0 0 

VIRGINIA 2.769 524 166 0 

WASHINGTON 0 J 

WEST VIRGINIA 907 1.38 1,457 932 

WISCONSIN 0 233 756 518 

WYOMING «2 111 44 208 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 40,312 45,631 31,883 26,194 
SOURCE: FORM OCSE-3 LINE El 
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TABLE 29 



IV-A AFDC CASES IN UHICH CUSTODIAL PARENTS REFUSED TO COOPERATE, AND 
IV-A AFDC CASES IN UHICH GOOD CAUSE MAS FOUND 



CTATP 


RFFUSALS FOR ANY RFASON 

^GiUwnkw rwi\ nil 1 i\bnwuil 


GOOD CAUSE 

www wr^wwk 


A| ADAMA 


60 


14 


A| Acr A 


0 


0 




72 


18 


Aplf AMC AC 


9 


9 


rAi TPflRNTA 


^31 


190 




0 


0 




37 


21 




5 


3 


DT^TRirT OF COLUMBIA 


0 


0 




56 


1.5 


GFORGIA 


57 


50 


GUAM 


0 


0 


HAklAII 


31 


24 


IDAHO 


6 


7 


TLLTNOTS 

XkkXilWXW 


41 


27 


TNOTANA 

X iiUX niin 


30 


25 


TOLIA 

X UWn 


40 


25 


KANSAS 


24 


12 


KENTUCKY 


30 


19 


LOUISIANA 


93 


271 


MAINE 


52 


28 


MARYLAND 


17 


12 


MASSACHUSFTTS 




1 


MICHIGAN 


295 


160 


MINNFSOTA 

iixiiiibwW 1 n 


20S 


121 


MISSISSIPPI 
iixwwxwwxrrx 


2 


2 


MISSOURI 

1 IX W WUUI\X 


40 


35 


MONTANA 
1 1 u 11 1 n nn 


0 


0 


NFBRASICA 


14 




NFtfADA 


29 


18 


NFU HAMPSHIBP 

11 nnl Ir anxivC 


5 




NPU JPR<%Fy 

11 CM wCIxwCT 


115 


94 


NEW MEXICO 


12 


11 


NEW YORK 


203 


105 


NORTH CAROLINA 


37 


33 


NORTH DAKOTA 


23 


22 


OHIO 


241 


158 


OKLAHOMA 


50 


36 


OREGON 


96 


93 


PENNSYLVANIA 


70 


50 


PUERTO RICO 


IS 


13 


RHODE ISLAND 


7 


22 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


35 


32 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


39 


22 


TENNESSEE 


79 


62 


TEXAS 


S 


9 


UTAH 


0 


0 


VERMONT 


27 


19 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


52 


VIRGINIA 


65 


0 


MASHIN6T0N 


312 


160 


MEST VIRGINIA 


96 


76 


WISCONSIN 


186 


91 


WYOMING 


36 


23 


TOTALS 


3i443 


2#302 



DATA SUPPLIED BY OPA 



130 



131 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX REFUND OFFSET PROGRAH, FY 198'i 
SUBMITTED BY STATES CERTIFIED AT IRS COLLECTIONS 
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99 117 071 
cCtiif f 7/0 


R Q7ft 
3)7/0 


9 6ft6 641 
L)OOHf O7I 


niAM 
cUAn 


He 


177 99R 


C? 


199 ftftft 

ICLlOOO 


91 
61 


90 ft99 


UALIATT 

tlAMAii 




11 QIC 690 
ilf 7JJf 067 


6 Oftl 
HfUOO 


in 116 001 

1U> 110 f 770 


9 A91 


4ft&.D96 

700) UlH 


THAun 




99 7ft1 017 


6 R07 


90 n9R 60Q 


9 600 

L)bU7 


1 .IQQ.IDR 

1) 177) 0U3 






196 766 LXti 
IcO^HOf HOU 


11 R60 
OlOOU 


lAR OftQ 670 
lUjr707fO/U 


U A^A 
ID ) UOv 


ft.ARl .417 

0)031 )Hi/ 


TUf^TAUA 




176 ntt6 DOR 
1/H»UDH»77!) 


19 9R1 
Ol)601 


110 7ft6 97Q 

107W00fL/7 


1 R ftOQ 

13)077 


ft. R17.ua 

Of 30/ ) 100 


TfllJA 
lUNA 


911 fill 


161 6R7 ni7 
IHlf 09/f Ul/ 


9R 60Q 
6jf OU 7 


197 076 767 
Ul > U/H> /H/ 


19 196 


k ROl 704 
0) 3U0 1 /UH 


^AUCA^ 
NANjAs 




m 967 nfl6 


1 1 066 
11> 7OH 


69 177 701 
Hcf 0// f /Ul 


R R96 
3)360 


9 616 461 
6) DOH >HHO 






91 LXk Xlk 


Q 7U 

7 W 00 


1ft 191 06R 
lOf Iclf UQ J 


H) /W7 


9.041.QftD 

Ct UHd ) 70V 


1 nltTQTAMA 




91 fi7n 671 


Q 0R9 


16 ft7ft 194 
IHrO/O rOcH 


L 679 
HfO/ 6 


l.tRft .419 

1) 770) 717 


HA i lie 


1(1 n^^ 


61 16ft 7/16 
i^fiiOf /UO 


Of Dtb 


17 67<» 70Q 
0/ »H/0 » /U 7 


H)0O7 


9.114JRI 


M&PYl AND 




Qft Q96 679 


?R 191 


7ft R97 


10) 7W7 


0 ) J J J ) 706 


MAceAruticCTn 




6f: qc£ 1116 


11 f 170 


u nil 6Qft 

JO t U0J>H7O 


R ft7Q 
3)0/ / 


9.44?.9D3 




ins 7n(i 


tift7 109 QRO 
30/ »17C»737 




661 7RA QIA 
i01mjO»71U 


19 QAR 
06)703 


17) ItTi yo7 


ninncwUi A 




ion ifti> Rift 

IVU n03m10 


97 609 


ftft 61A 9Qft 
OOfHOU >fc70 


19 IRl 
lfc)030 


IfliJIllili 


MTCCTCCTPPT 


Of DQD 


1 ft lie 700 


^ 6Q1 
J»070 


1R OAft 6Qft 
1j»UU0>D7O 


1 676 
0)H/H 


1 R1R.4R9 
li 303m36 


r\ rlidQUUivi 


97 7I*Q 


71 066 76n 


91 6Q1 
61»D70 


R7 A16 66A 
3/ »U1H,>HH0 


1 0 907 
lU )67/ 


6 &Q7 19R 
Hf OU/ 1 l6P 


K\ MnMTAMA 


X 9Q7 


7f 3HUf 600 


9 796 
6» /CD 


7 016 IftQ 
/ f 70H>107 


1 977 
1)6/ / 


OIU >00b 


UcDaAevA 
ncDKAg^H 


J> 77D 


lit 176 19ft 


1 670 
0»H/7 


IR 016 JlOft 
13>UOH>C70 


1 6ftl 
l)b01 


7ft4 lfl6 
/OH f lUO 


IJCUAnA 


^f DOO 


R R6n IRQ 

jMoUf isy 


9 IQft 

L»l70 


6 R16 ft^l 
HOlOfOJO 


ft96 
OtH 


16A.11& 
OQvi OOH 


MCU UAMPCMTPP 
new nHrirgnilvC 


9 AtA 


7 fill 116 


9 U9 
6f 0D6 


6 99Q ARl 
Of 66/^30 


1 96ft 
1)6H0 


R4R 9R9 
3H3f l3C 


MCU tCPCCY 


701 


69A 11A 601 
HcUf OlUf OUj 


Lk 9lR 


176 901 OIR 
1/Of 67lf UOj 


91 901 
cl)6U0 


10 919.911 
1U)606|601 


ncN riCAivU 


X LftX 


1 1 760 fli 1 


9 ftft7 


0 61A OOQ 
7f bOVf U77 


1 RRQ 
1)337 


709 9R4 


new TuKN 


DCfOiU 


IQft QliR 66R 


HU fOUO 


19A 66Q ftl9 

IcUf 007)006 


1ft OOR 
10)UU3 


ft. 947 R14 

0)61/ )307 


ynPTU CAPOI TUA 


9£ 07/1 
4b f 7/U 


69 ft17 07R 


99 RIK 


IR 671 ft71 
03)0/1)0/0 


19 R77 
lC)3/ / 


6 k\k 7R& 
H)01vf /3(l 


nuixin uANuiA 




Q 067 7nR 


9 110 
6f 007 


7 161 446 
/ ) IHO) 77O 


1 117 
1 )11/ 


RKO 49t 

3«U t 7(7 


nuTn 
UniU 


96 9nl 


11A Rot 6ftR 
UUOUOf OOD 


9A om 

cUf UvO 


01 69ft 016 
7l)H60)700 


0 666 
7)bHH 


R 14R Oil 
3MH3f UOl 


UMAnUHA 


0 inl 

7»iUi 


In 19Q 016 
0Uil67i 7JH 


6 ftll 
DfOll 


99 RftO ftOl 
66) jOU )07l 


1 6ft1 
OiHOi 


1 7Q6 Oft? 

it iivi lie/ 


flDCftHM 

UKcuUN 




1 06 167 610 
lUOfQH/|007 


9^ 9A1 


ftft AftO 716 
oO)Q07) /lO 


ft IIR 
0)003 


1 R9fl.m 


DCUIJCVI uamta 
. rtnnbTLfAiiiA 


bHf U37 


106 696 16K 


6ft 6A1 
HOfbUO 


100 606 116 

l77)b7H)00H 


9R 001 
C3»77l 


11 R67 ftft4 
10) 30/ f 001 




1R9 


606 977 


06 

7D 


9ftft 910 
600)607 


66 
HO 


99.ftR9 


punnc T^i AMn 


T tit! 


^ 006 9RQ 
Ol 7U0»637 


9 Qftl 

6^701 


7 707 9R1 
/ ) 111 )fijO 


1 RQR 
1)373 


749 JRR 
/H£^033 


CniITU ^APni TMA 


j» Ub/ 


0 661 119 
7»b0lf 006 


1 Rfl6 


6 Qft7 9R6 
0)70/ )690 


1 76A 
1) /OU 


7l4.4ft7 
/l7>70/ 


<tnilTU HA^flTA 
dUuIn UANUIA 




ft 709 6Qft 

ow76»Hyo 


9 110 


6 7R6 669 
0) /3H)0Oc 


1 IRA 
l)13v 


31U M70 


TCMMC<l^CC 


7 6X6 


19 707 911 
16mU/»^10 


R 61R 
3^01 J 


0 69A ftR6 
7)DtU)O30 


1 on 

0)UO0 


1 .991 .4A! 


TCYAQ 
ICaAS 


9A 161 


71 60Q 710 
/OnU7M lU 


91 119 
61f llfc 


Rft ftft6 6R1 
jO)OOH)071 


Ifl 71Q 
lU) /O7 


4 444 7ft& 

1) 771) /OU 


ilTAU 

uiAn 


u 9n 


6R 169 917 


11 Ml 
10011 


R6 601 Hk 
3H)HU0 )OH0 


R 601 
3)HU0 


9.RRI.196 

6)390m60 


UPPMnMT 

vcnriuni 


X Hit 


lO QOl Iftft 
1U» YUOyOOO 


9 ARl 


ft ftQft 79fi 
0)0/0) /6V 


1 641 


37U)7l* 


UTPftTM TCI AMflA 




0 




g 


n 


0 


VIRGINIA 


10,833 


25,634,671 


9,211 


21,755,815 


1,663 




UASHIN6T0N 


30,237 


110,333,438 


23,929 


lflS,231,571 


9,820 




yEST VIRGINIA 


7.004 




6.185 


1^.798.735 


3.181 


liS95il40 


UISCONSIN 


31,313 


179,078,673 


26,933 


118,751,308 


9,S15 


5,182,546 


UYOniNG 


1,103 


3i050,967 


862 


2,330,730 


388 


I91i272 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


1,131,738 


4,393,731,501 


912,015. 


3,338,101,818 


415)669 


204,761.946 



SOURCE: SPECIAL COLLECTIONS UNIT, OCSE 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX REFUND OFFSET PROGRAM COLLECTIONS 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 



STATE 


1980 


I98I 


1982 


1983 


1 Qfl /. 

X904 


ALABAMA 






829i 981 


1 e c / c 7 0 

1 , 554 , 53Z 


0 /. 7 fl ft 7 U 

Z , 4J0 . U /3 


ALASKA 






113»964 


211 , 588 


7 ft 0 QOO 

jOZ. 9ZZ 


ARIZONA 








385,357 


748 . 557 


ARKANSAS 








1 1 ft 7 C£ L 

X , XDj , 5ob 


1 7 fl C C A ft 

X . job % 54U 


CALIFORNIA 






4/ f 27o»536 


7C n77 n/T 

35, 033 r 947 


\L 7'7fl m 0 
j4 . 0/0 . 7XZ 


COLORADO 






1 Olo f 0 9/ 


^ ft 1 £ 1 £ A 
0 . DXd » Xd4 


0 711 Ttt 

Ct I f i t /b4 


CONNECTICUT 






t can V n 1 

bf 589*307 


4.455 .263 


A 107 QIC 

4 . X90 . 91b 


T\Ct A 1 1 A D C 






> 975 


1 £ c 00 fl 
Xd5. 9Z9 


1 1 1 T 1 Rft 
X . XXO . X5U 


DISTRICT Or COLUnBIA 






Dot t 7X0 


3Db ,o4o 


C Q £ 1 ft C 

b74 . XUb 


CI nDT nA 

rLOKXOA 






4 / » 4bD 


1 Q7 Q fl 0 Q 
X , 9/ 7 ,OC7 


0 070 Qlt 

Z . 90Z . 7/4 


ucORoIA 






X / f / £4 


1 ROR fl 


0 cft/; CQ1 
d . b04 . b 7l 










17 A Q C 
X J . 4 95 


Oft ftOO 

cU . Occ 


U A 1 1 A T T 

HAmAX I 






7 11 Tift 

jXX f J jU 


oX b . 5bb 


QftC no£ 
70b t Uc4 


T n A u n 

XlJAnO 






1 & QO Qfi n 
X f 4 9d f 70U 


1 1 ft T 1 n R 

1,10 J, iU3 


1 1 Q Q Tn R 

l.l77»0U3 


T 1 1 T u nT c 






T lid 


H. 5^4 . 5b5 


fl .ART 61 7 


XNUX ANA 






1 070 TEA 


L Q ftft T 
4 , 7J 7 , 000 


ft R T7 1 & 
0.30/ .Ibb 


X'JMA 






4 1 jco tO t c 


c coc 700 
3 , 3&b , Jcc 


c c ft 7 7n A 
D .3U0. /U4 


y A UC AC 

KAN5A5 






0 C ft C £17 


0 CO K W\ 
c , 5d5 , J J J 


0 C7/i A/i7 
C.D04.440 


KcNi uCKT 






0 1 Cft C£ 1 

c f XDo f DbX 


1 1 £ R 1 X R 
1 . lb 5 , 1 j5 


0 ft/; 7 Oft ft 
Z . U40 . 7oD 


1 nilTCTAUA 

LUUX5XANA 






1 & ft £. T 

X f 4db f obj 


1 RT £. n n £ 
1 , 5jb , U Ub 


1 QRft Q1 R 
1 . 755 . 7ID 


M A T U C 






C C T T A 

b b4 > j/4 


1 8 £ £ 1 £. 8 

1 ,a44 , Ibo 


0 lit OKft 

Z . 114 . Z55 


MADVI AUn 

nARTLAND 






"7 010 /17 K 


C C fl 7 7 £. ft 

5 , bo / . / bU 


c 777 ceo 
b . 000 . 5bZ 


MACC A/^UIIC CT T C 

nA55ACnu5cTT5 






Zf X j9obb 


7 TO/. II T 0 

0 . jZ4 .o7Z 


0 Q Q 0 0 ft 7 

Z . 99Z . ZUO 


MT/^LI T A Ail 

nXCHXuAn 






on QOft 7R0 


in 5'. Q QIC 

lo.^'>y. 91b 


10 1 7 & nfto 
I7 . X / 4 . U07 


nXNNc5UTA 






7 n & n n ft 1 
/ f U4U f UoX 


C CT t! 7 ft 7 
5 . 5 / . / U J 


C DOC A C A 

5 . yZ5 . 4bD 


MISSISSIPPI 






1 n c c coo 


1 ft 1 IS 0 C 7 

X . 019.253 


1 c 7 c oc 0 
X .505. 95Z 


MISSOURI 






£ ACT fl ft 0 

b f 4b / f vUd 


0 fl fl Q A A 
4 , ZoO ,744 


/. C ft T IOC 

4.607. XZ5 


MftUT A U A 

nUN 1 ANA 






1 77 Cft R 


A 7 1 1 ft 7 
4 jX , X U / 


C 1 ft 8 C 0 

bXU . obZ 


U CD B A e A 

NEBRASKA 








c ft 1 0/ a 
50 X 1 9Go 


l9iL 1 ft ft. 

/o4 . XUb 


NcVAUA 






£ Ofi 1 ft 0 

4£a t Loc. 


7 /. C /. ft 7 

J45» 40 J 


7CC WL 

Obb . 004 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 






f.nr. TOO 
4/4 > XZ* 


ICC < 7 a 

756,639 


c /. c 0 c 0 
545 .Z5Z 


U CI t 1 CDC CV 

NEw JERSEY 






7f 04Of 0b4 


0 /.CO 7 C C 

7.435,055 


1ft 070 071 

XU .ZoZ.ZoX 


u CI t MCvTf^n 

New ncXXCO 






0 ft £ £ ft 0 

ZDb f bOZ 


c 7 7 00c 
5 J J , ZZb 


7 ft 0 OCA 

/UZ . Z54 


NEU YORK 






7,'»'»5,728 


9.945,365 


8.247.539 


NORTH CAROLINA 






39,888 


4.234,868 


4.616.756 


nuK In UAivu 1 M 






Ton ftift 
J & u f 0 10 


TCI 7IIO 
J J 1 , / 0& 


CC ft . QOO 


OHIO 






6'»9*865 


2»885,540 


5.145.031 


OKLAHOMA 






'»9,690 


702,729 


1.796.087 


OREGON 






7,069,119 


3,782,458 


3.520.6£>1 


PENNSYLVANIA 






2,30^,759 


6.112,433 


13.567.884 


PUERTO RICO 








1.742 


22.852 


RHODE ISLAND 






87.631 


838,028 


742.855 


SOUTH CAROLINA 






138,404 


367.589 


719.987 


SOUTH DAKOTA 






275,351 


374.463 


510#993 


TENNESSEE 






41,501 


641.997 


1#221#963 


TEXAS 








3.906,440 


4#994.786 


UTAH 






3,635,336 


2,539,972 


2#558#126 


VERMONT 






1,245,080 


611.431 


590.943 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 












VIRGINIA 






1,435,103 


1.674.400 


1.946.585 


UASHINGTON 






3.001.125 


4.277.743 


5^003.042 


klEST VIRGINIA 






258.507 


1.037.796 


1.595,140 


WISCONSIN 






8,340,059 


6.265,914 


5.102.546 


UYOMING 






165.555 


221,757 


191.272 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


0 


0 


168,067,712 


175.021,087 


204#761.04a 



SPECIAL COLLECTIONS UNIT, OCSE 
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TABLE 32 



IRS FULL COLLECTIONS, FY 198t 



SOURCE' 



eTATC 

STATE 




CERTIFIED 


COLLECTIONS HADE 


Ala fA 

CASES 


AMOUNT 


CASES 


ahount 


At ADAMA 

ALABArlA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Al ACI^A 

ALASKA 


1 




0 


0 


ARUONA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ADVAUCAC 

ARKANSAS 


1 


7,800 


2 


295 


CALIrORNIA 


13 


187,636 


72 


42,385 


CQLORADU 


0 


0 


4 


1,738 


/^AklU CAT TAUT 

CONNECTICUT 


0 


0 


37 


8,523 


DcLAWARc 


0 


0 


1 
0 


302 
0 


DISTRICT OP CDLUnBIA 


A 

0 


0 


Ci AOtAA 

rIORIDA 


A 

0 


0 


4 


2,956 


GEORGIA 


A 

0 


0 


1 
0 


206 


AIIAM 

6uAn 


A 

0 


0 


0 


NAHAII 


A 

0 


* 

0 


0 


0 


IDAHO 


1 


7,985 


14 


6,526 


ULINOIS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TUAT AUA 

INDIANA 


A 

u 


II 


3 


8,612 


TAMA 

lOHA 


A 

u 


0 


18 


5,027 


KANSAS 


I 


5,050 


14 


3,881 


KENTUCRT 


A 

0 


0 


0 


0 


LOUISIANA 


A 

0 


0 


25 


6,087 


MA tUI* 

riAINE 


1 


9,7*5 


32 


19,205 


nARTLAND 


1 


34,245 


13 


5,836 


rlASSACHUSETTS 


t 

6 


121,591 


158 


51,187 


niCHIGAN 


A 

0 


0 


0 


0 


MTklUrCAT A 

niNNESOiA 




7,050 


22 


11,608 


nississippi 


A 

1) 


0 


0 


0 


mSSOURI 


16 


210,170 


7 


13,663 


nONTANA 


A 

0 


0 


0 


0 


NEBRASKA 


A 

0 


0 


10 


961 


NEVADA 


A 

0 


0 


21 


12,459 


m hapipshire 


A 

0 


0 


2 


1,283 


NEW JERSEY 


z 


/ 1 AAA 


2 


689 


NEN rlEXICO 


3 


6,305 


30 


9,940 


UtLi VADIf 

NEH YORK 


16 


11/ A P A 


483 


147,471 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A 
0 


0 


2 


2,347 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2 


17,983 


0 


0 


OHIO 


A 

0 


0 


6 


1,485 


Al#i Auhftli 

OKLAHDnA 


A 

0 


0 


1 


337 


OREGON 


3 


9,329 


19 


15,551 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2 


A P I 4 A 

25,339 


21 


24,688 


PUERTO RICO 


A 
0 


A 

0 


0 


0 


DUAhC TCi Aun 

. RHODE ISLAND 


A 
0 


0 


7 


700 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A 

0 


0 


9 


2,983 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


r. 


0 


1 


299 


TENNESSEE 


1 


22,000 


0 


0 


TEXAS 


2 


14,070 


54 


17,909 


UTAH 


1 


5,700 


0 


0 


VtRHONT 


0 


0 


1 


1,316 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A 

0 


0 


II 


0 


VIRGINIA 


4 


28,249 


4 


680 


UASHIN6T0N 


28 


193,664 


7 


3,687 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A 

0 


fl 


10 


2,765 


NISCONItiN 


H 
V 


A 

0 


0 


0 


UYOniNG 


0 


0 


3 


309 


NATIONWIDE TOTALS 


1D9 


1J77,606 


1,120 


435,896 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS UNIT, OCSE 







TABLE 33 



IRS FULL COLLECTIONS MADE 
FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

STATE 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

alabaha 0 ^29 o 221 0 

ALASKA 00000 

ARIZONA t 0 0 0 0 

ARKANSAS 0 U373 2,687 1*424 295 

CALIFORNIA 1*689 42,729 62,786 48,609 42,385 

COLORADO 0 4,296 11,862 832 L738 

CONNECTICUT 2*420 16,906 15,282 25,390 8,523 

DELAWARE 1.876 532 1,061 127 302 

DISTRICT OF C0LUI15IA 0 0 0 0 0 

FLORIDA 0 0 1,803 1*188 2*956 

GEORGIA 0 0 0 0 206 

GUAM 0 0 0 0 0 

HAUAII 0 0 0 0 0 

IDAHO 13,646 24,565 15,570 6,515 6,526 

ILLINOIS 0 0 0 0 0 

INDIANA 0 0 1,000 303 8.612 

lOUA 4,108 12*582 8,547 10,863 5.027 

KANSAS 530 7,260 17,653 3,278 3.881 

KENTUCKY 0 0 0 0 0 

LOUISIANA 3,831 13,192 9,994 9,662 6,087 

dAlNE 7,115 8,278 20,839 5,562 19,205 

MARYLAND 12,234 17,980 J, 657 17.472 5.836 

MASSACHUSETTS 55.717 99.789 76.917 108.166 51.187 

niCHIOAN 0 0 0 0 0 

MINNESOTA 11.883 4.165 925 21.310 11.608 



H MISSISSIPPI 

in 



^ MISSOURI " 30 1.715 0 49.535 13.663 



MONTANA 0 0 0 0 0 

NEBRASKA 4.487 2.102 827 1.550 961 

NEVADA 0 0 0 0 12.459 

NEU HAHPSHIRE 0 0 0 1.628 1.283 

HEU JERSEY 0 0 0 870 689 

NEU MEXICO 0 2.506 13.373 15.530 9.940 

NEU YORK 53.020 162.839 181.590 164.321 147.471 

NORTH CAROLINA 0 0 0 563 2.347 

NORTH DAKOTA 0 736 549 4,250 0 

OHIO 2.882 13.769 23.862 4.324 1.485 

OKLAHOPIA 1.190 8.747 3.970 3.345 337 

OREGON 18.338 10.819 9.066 9.170 15.551 

PENNSYLVANIA 1.210 2.837 13.563 24.230 24.688 

PUERTO RICO 0 10 0 0 

RHODE ISLAND 0 II 0 1.265 700 

SOUTH CAROLINA 0 0 0 0 2,983 

SOUTH DAKOTA 0 1 185 1.084 299 

TENNESSEE 0 0 0 ; 0 

TEXAS 4.943 18.826 33.642 15.90$ 17.909 

UTAH 962 18.589 1.191 204 0 

VERMONT 1.163 574 1,068 2.357 1.316 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 0 0 0 0 0 

VIRGINIA 0 5.682 2.351 9.463 680 

HASHINGTON 441 911 16.038 6.979 3.687 

WEST VIRGINIA 0 0 5.106 2.684 2.765 

UISCONSIN 0 0 0 0 0 

HYOMINQ 0 0 4.308 2.383 309 

NATtONUIOE TOTALS 203.715 504.743 564.272 582,567 435.896 
•n^»<»?t SPECIAL COLLECTIONS UNIT, OCSE 
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Tjimr UNEflPLOYHI'NT COMPENSATION INTERCEPT COLLECTIONS 

"^'^'■'^ ^ FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

STATE 1980 1981 1982 

ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
GUAM 
HAUAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
lOUA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 

MARYLAND 125,995 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 110,600 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEU JERSEY 
NEU MEXICO 
NEU YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOl'A 2,178 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH l<j2,026 
VERMONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
VIRGINIA 

UASHIN6T0N 150,616 
UEST VIRGINIA 
UISCONSIH 
WYOMING 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 0 0 531,715 13,283,801 11,501,778 

SOURCE: PROGRAM OPERATIONS DIVISION, OCSE 
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m F U FEDERAL PARENT LOCATOR SERVICE REQUESTS PROCESSED WITH UNKNOWN SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBERS 

FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE FISCAL YEARS 

STATE 1980 1981 1982 1983 

ALABAMA 985 W5 153 «5 

ALASKA 9 1 ,7 23 

ARIZONA 60 78 526 

ARKANSAS 186 159 1 7 

CALIFORNIA 1,975 7,098 2.81 2,16 

COLORADO W 27 25 25 

CONNECTICUT 1,713 901 188 63} 

DELAWARE 76 137 27 131 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 71 36 99 12J 

FLORIDA 110 «8 218 925 

GEORGIA 861 16 Ij 13 

GUAM "00 

HAWAII 116 30 5 92 

IDAHO 51 85 3 9 

ILLINOIS 1,366 8,628 0 

INDIANA 252 36 3 3 5 

IOWA 295 111 10 410 

KANSAS 239 164 273 5} 

KENTUCKY 909 739 752 341 

LOUISIANA 180 155 2 2 09 

MAINE 217 71 81 126 

MARYLAND 256 98 69 58 

MASSACHUSETTS 2,662 1,156 728 779 

MICHIGAN 1,070 581 6 5 436 

MINNESOTA 805 218 185 256 

MISSISSIPPI 87 1 0 4 

g MISSOURI 970 175 216 1,001 

» MONTANA 19 58 10 17 

NEBRASKA 167 58 18 9 

NEVADA 190 45 59 172 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 15 9 32 3 

NEW JERSEY 2,616 1,586 357 2,3 

NEW MEXICO 181 , 12 

NEW YORK 1,239 7,516 6,020 5,357 

NORTH CAROLINA 815 535 281 818 

NORTH DAKOTA 78 42 13 4 

OHIO 186 158 37 32 

OKLAHOMA 0 62 42 61 

OREGON 0 10 0 

PENNSYLVANIA 663 421 263 200 

PUERTO RICO 301 778 2,112 781 

RHODE ISLAND 111 107 30 0 

SOUTH CAROLINA 61 31 0 50 

SOUTH DAKOTA 69 11 13 7 

TENNESSEE 176 37 8 

TEXAS 2,113 116 313 7,755 

UTAH 626 112 139 110 

VERMONT 37 23 35 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 60 51 51 1 

VIRGINIA 279 256 2 2 2 

WASHINGTON 268 52 35 

WEST VIRGINIA 320 277 181 33 

WISCONSIN 190 117 13 235 

WYOMING 107 28 4 0 

NATIONWIDE TOTALS 30,351 31,922 19,638 28,198 
S0URCE5 FEDERAL PARENT LOCATOR SERVICE, OCSE 
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APPENDIX A 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 



LEGISLATION; 1950-1983 

The Congress has long been concerned about the problem of parents who desert their 
families, often leaving them with no choice but to fall back on public assistance as 
their source of income. The first Federal legislation related to child support dates 
back to 1950. Section 402(a)(ll) of the Social Security Act (the Act) required State 
welfare agencies to notify appropriate law enforcement officials, upon the furnishing 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), of a child who had been deserted 
or abandoned by a parent in order to take corrective action. 

Over the next several years, it became apparent, that this notification procedure was 
having little, if any, impact in solving the problem of deserted and abandoned 
children. In 1965 and 1967, Congress again passed legislation attempting to solve the 
problem. The 1965 amendments, P.L. 89-97, provided that the State or local welfare 
agency could, in certain situations, obtain the address or place of employment of an 
absent parent from the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) for 
enforcement of parental obligations. The 1967 amendments, P.L. 90-248, added 
section 410 to the Act to provide for obtaining address information from the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS). Such information was restricted to those AFDC cases in 
which there was a courf order for child support or a petition for such an order. 

The 1967 amendments also added sections 402(a)(17), (18), (21) and (22) of the Act. 
These sections provided that as part of its AFDC program, each State was required to 
establish a single organizational unit to attempt to establish paternity and collect 
support for children receiving public assistance because of desertion by a parent or 
parents. The States were required to utilize reciprocal arrangements adopted with 
other States and to enter into cooperative arrangements with appropriate courts and 
law enforcement officials. 

By 1972, it was apparent that the 1967 amendments were not, with a few notable 
exceptions, being vigorously implemented by the States. In addition, the Department 
of HEW was not placing a high priority on enforcing the child support provisions of 
the Act. The status of the program at the time is described in the report of the 
General Accounting Office, entitled. Collection of Child Support under the Program 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children , dated March 13, 1972. 

In reaction to this situation, the version of H.R. 1 reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee on September 25, 1972 contained a new Part D of title IV of the Act. 
This proposal, with some major exceptions, formed the framework for title IV-D 
which was enacted in Part B of Public Law 93-647. The child support provisions of 
H.R. 1 were passed by the Senate, but due to insufficient time before adjournment, 
they were not considered at the House-Senate conference. However, in March 1973, 
the Committee on Ways and Means reported out H.R. 3153 (described below) which 
passed the House and was referred to the Senate Committee on Finance. 

S. 2081 introduced on June 25, 1973, proposed a new title IV-D of the Act and except 
for some minor changes, it was the same as the proposal that had been deleted from 
H.R. 1. On September 25, 1973, hearings were held on S. 1842 and S. 2081 by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 



On November 21, 1973, after consideration of the proposal passed by the House and 
the other bills before it, the Committee- on Finance reported H.R. 3153, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1973. This bill included a new title IV-D proposal which 
provided that: 

o The primary responsibility for the Child Support program would be given 
to the Secretary of HEW. The Secretary would be required to establish a 
separate organizational unit to operate the program, which would be 
headed by an Assistant Secretary for Child Support. Primary responsi- 
bilities of the Assistant Secretary would be to: 

o establish a Parent Locator Service to provide the location services 
described in the child support provisions of H.R. 1; 

o establish standards for State program organization, staffing and 
operation which would assure an effective program; 

o review and approve State plans for the program; 

o evaluate State program operation to determine if a penalty should 
be imposed; 

o certify cases as being appropriate for use of the Federal courts to 
enforce support obligations; 

o certify cases as appropriate for collection by IRS; and 

o establish regional blood testing laboratories. 

o Primary responsibility for operating the child support program would be 
placed on the States pursuant to a State plan. The State plan provisions 
were an elaboration on the standards th^t a State child support program 
was required to meet before Federal monies would be made available 
under the H.R. 1 proposal. A State would receive reimbursement of 75 
percent of the costs it incurred for providing services pursuant to a State 
plan. Major requirements of the plan would be that: 

o the State designate a single and separate organizational unit to 
administer the program; 

o the State undertake to establish paternity and secure support for 
those for whom an assignment is effective; 

o child support payments be made to the State for distribution; 

o the State provide child support enforce rr.ent services for individuals 
who are not recipients of public assistance; 

o th|e State enter into cooperative agreements with appropriate courts 
and law enforcement officials; 

o the State establish a State parent locator service that will utilize 
both State and local locate resources and the Federal Parent 
Locator Service (FPLS); 



o the State cooperate with any other State in locating an absent 
parent, establishing paternity and securing support; and 

o the State maintain a full record of collections and disbursements 
made under the plan. 

o A new procedure for distribution of collections (subsequently adopted in 
P.L. 93-647) would replace the distribution procedure included in H.R. 1: 

o Incentive payments would be reduced from the entire collection to 
25 percent of the amounts collected for the first 12 months of 
collection and 10 percent thereafter. 

o United States district courts could be used to enforce orders in 
interstate child support cases if such cases were certified by the 
Secretary of HEW. 

o Eligibility requirements of assigning support rights, cooperating in 
establishing paternity and securing support, and furnishing Social 
Security numbers would be added to the AFDC program* 

The emphasis placed on the use of voluntary agreements as a basis of the support 
obligations in the prior child support proposals was omitted from this bill. 

Under H.R. 3153, Child Support Enforcement would be a State program and a penalty 
could be imposed which could result in the loss of 5 percent of Federal financial 
participation in AFDC expenditures if a State did not have an effective Child Support 
Enforcement program. 

H.R. 3153 was passed by the Senate in November 1973. Certain provisions unrelated 
to child support were removed from H.R. 3153, incorporated into another bill, and 
then enacted into law. No further conferences were held on H.R. 3153. However, in 
late 1974 when H.R. 17045, which established a new title XX of the Act went to 
conference committee, the child support provisions of H.R. 3153 were added to the 
bill. The committee deleted the requirement that the program be headed by an 
Assistant Secretary anc substituted a requirement that the head of a separate organi- 
zational I'nit to adminis .er the program report directly to the Secretary of HEW. The 
confer' .ice committee also deleted the requirement that the Secretary establish 
regional blood testing laboratories. 

On January 4, 1975, President Ford signed H.R. 17045. This legislation. Public Law 
93-647, established the Child Support Enforcement program as a new Part D of title 
IV of the Social Security Act. The child support provisions of P.L. 93-647 are 
described below. 

The Secretary of HHS has primary Fe^rai responsibility for the program and is 
required to establish a separate organi2?^S®i^|lunit headed by a designee who reports 
directly to the Secretary to operate it. The following are the primary responsibilitip^? 
of the designee: (1) establish a parent locator service; (2) establish standards for 
State program organization, staffing and operation which would assure an effective 
program; (3) review and approve State plans; (4) evaluate State program operations by 
conducting annual audits of each State's program; (5) certify cases for referral to the 
Federal courts to enforce support obligations; (6) certify cases for referral to the IRS 
for support collections; (7) provide technical assistance to States and assist them with 



reporting procedures; (8) maintain records of program operations, expenditures and 
collections; and (9) submit an annual report to the Congress. 

In addition, P.L. 93-647 sets forth procedures for the distribution of child support 
collections received on behalf of families receiving AFDC. It also provides for 
incentive payments to States and their political subdivisions in AFDC cases. It 
further provides for garnishment of the wages and salaries of Federal government 
employees in order to collect child support or alimony. 

New eligibility requirements, added to the AFDC program by P.L. 93-647, require 
each applicant for, or recipient of, AFDC to make an assignment of support rights to 
the State; to cooperate with the State in establishing paternity and securing support; 
and to furnish his/her Social Security number to the State. 

The effective date of P.L. 93-647 was to be July 1, 1975, except for the provision on 
garnishment which was effective immediately. Prior to the effective date of the 
program, several problems were identified with the legislation. The major problems 
were State difficulties in implementation and possible adverse impacts on some 
AFDC recipients. To allow additional time to develop solutions to these problems, 
the effective date of the program was delayed from July 1, 1975, to August 1, 1975, 
by P.L. 94-46. 

Congress passed P.L. 94-88 on August 1, 1975. The major provisions of this statute 
are: (1) States could obtain waivers for certain requirements and receive Federal 
funds at a 50 percent rate instead of a 75 percent rate; (2) an applicant for, or 
recipient of, AFDC could be excused from cooperating in establishing paternity or 
securing support when it would not be in the best interests of the child to do so; and 
(3) in States where the total disposal income of AFDC recipients would be reduced 
because of implementing the Child Support Enforcement program, a supplemental 
payment would be provided the recipients to prevent the reduction. 

In FY 1977, P.L. 95-30, effective May 23, 1977, made several amendments to title 
IV-D of the Social Security Act. The garnishment provisions were amended to: (1) 
include employees of the District of Columbia; (2) specify conditions and procedures 
in serving garnishment orders on Federal agencies; (3) authorize issuance of garnish- 
ment regulations by the Federal government and by the government of the District of 
Columbia; and (4) further define the terms used in the statute. Section 454 was 
amended to require bonding of employees who receive, handle, or disburse cash and to 
ensure that the accounting and collection functions be performed by different 
individuals. The incentive payment provision, section 458(a), was also amended to 
change the incentive payment rate. Section 452(a)(10) was amended to change the 
due date of the Secretary's annual report to Congress and to require specific kinds of 
information to be included in that report. 

Child supppr^L ^^g^^rcement legislation in F-Y *^'5^8 contained in section II of 
P.L* 95-14f- .'%' ^dicare-Medicaid Anti-J^|ft^. ^ yibuse Amendments of 1977, 
effective October 25^, 1977. This law establishes % medical support enforcement 
program, under whici? Medicaid applicants and recipients o.ould, at State option, be 
required to assign their rights to medical support to the State. Incentive payments 
would be available to localities making collections for States and for States securing 
collections on behalf of other States. The State Medicaid agency was allowed to 
enter into cooperative agreements with any appropriate agency of the State, 
including the IV-D agency, for assistance with the enforcement and collection of 
medical support obligations. 



In FY 1979, the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978, signed into law November 6, 1978 
repealed section 456(b) of the Social Seucrity Act, which barred the discharge in 
bankruptcy of assigned rights to child support. The existing Federal Bankruptcy Act 
was repealed as of October 1, 1979, and replaced by a new uniform law on 
bankruptcy. However, Sec. 456(b) of the Social Security Act was reenacted by 
section 2334(a) of P.L. 97-35, effective October 1, 1981. 

Several legislative changes affected the Child Support Enforcement program during 
FY 1980. Section H of P.L. 96-178, signed January 2, 1980, extended until March 31, 
1980, the availability of - Federal matching funds for services provided non-AFDC 
cases. This provision was retroactive to October 1, 1978. 

P.L. 96-265, the Social Security Disability Amendments of 1980, signed into law 
June 9, 1980, made several changes in the operation of the program. Effective 
July 1, 1981, the costs of developing, imp^^nienting and enhancing automated child 
support management information systems could, subject to OCSE approval of an 
advance planning document, be matched by Federal funds at the 90 percent level. 
Federal matching funds at the 7^ percent rate were made available for child support 
enforcement duties performed by coui^t pv^rsonnel, excluding individuals making 
judicial determinations. Matching funds for court personnel are provided only for 
expenditures in excess of levels of spending in calendar year 1978. In another provi- 
sion of the statute. States are required to report the full amount of child support 
collected and disbursed and the amount of expenditures for the calendar quarter 
which ended six months earlier in order to receive advance payment of the Federal 
share of administrative costs. Also, the Department was authorized, effective 
January 1, 1981, to reduce the amount of AFDC payments to the State by the amount 
of the Federal share of child support collected but not distributed by the State. In 
another provision, the l&w authorizes use of the IRS to collect child support for non- 
AFDC families. Finally the statute provides State and local IV-D agencies access to 
wage information held by the Social Security Administration and State employment 
security agencies for establishing and collecting child support obligations. 

P.L. 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, contains four 
amendments to the Social Security Act affecting the IV-D program. The law makes 
Federal matching funds available on a permanent basis, retroactive to October 1, 
1978, to State agencies for child support enforcement services to individuals not 
receiving AFDC. It also permits a State to receive incentive payments for enforce- 
ment and collection of child support in all AFDC cases. Previously States were 
eligible for these incentive payments only in interstate cases. Another provision of 
the law prohibits payments to states for child support enforcement expenditures not 
claimed within two years, except for certain limited cases defined in the statute. 
The restriction affects expenditures made on or after October 1, 1979. The fourth 
change postponed until October 1, 1980, the imposition of a penalty on any State not 
having an effective Child Support Enforcement program as determined by the OCSE 
annual audit. 

Legislative changes affecting the Child Support Enforcement program during FY 1981 
were contained in two laws — P.L. 96-611, the Parental Kidnapping Act of 1980 and 
P.L. 97-35, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. P,L. 96-611 was signed 
by the President December 28, 1980. This lavr adds section 463 tp the Social Security 
Act, which allows any State to enter into an agreement with the Secretary to use the 
Federal PLS for locating a parent or child in cases involving the unlawful taking or 
restraint of a child or the enforcement of a legal child custody order. Section 463 
also designates Federal agents and attorneys as authorized persons who may request 



information from the Federal PLS in parental kidnapping and child custody cases. In 
States with agreements, Federal agents and attorneys must make requests through 
the State PLS; in States without agreements, they may make requests directly to the 
Federal PLS, The costs of providing services under this agreement are not 
reimbursable with Federal financial participation, but the law provides for States and 
the Department to be reimbursed by collection of a fee, P,L, 96-611 further 
postponed until October 1, 1981, imposition of a penalty on any State whose program 
was deemed ineffective by the annual audit. It prohibited until October 1, 1981, 
changes to the OCSE regulations prescribing the audit criteria (45 CFR 305,20) and 
the regulation prescribing the penalty for failure to have an effective Child Support 
Enforcement program (45 CFR 305.50). 

P.L. 97-35, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, contains five 
amendments to the Social Security Act affecting the program. The first allows 
collection of past due child and spousal support from Federal tax refunds . After 
notice from a State that an individual owes past support which has been assigned to 
the State as a condition of AFDC eligibility, the Secretary of the Treasury is required 
to withhold from any tax refunds due that individual an amount equal to any past due 
support. A second change permits State IV-D agencies to collect legally established 
spousal support for a child's parent (with whom the child is living) as well as for the 
child himself. This provision also extends the authorized use of IRS full collection 
procedures to include spousal support in connection with a child support obligation 
and orders established by administrative process authorized under State law. A third 
provision altered the means of recovering costs in non-AFDC cases. Existing 
methods of cost recovery were to be replaced by a fee in the amount of 10 percent of 
the support owed, to be charged against the absent parent, although collections could 
be treated as fees only after the obligation was satisfied. Any fees collected are 
used to reduce the State's administrative costs claimed for Federal matching. A 
fourth change under this law reenacts section 456(b), barring discharge in bankruptcy 
of a child support obligation assigned to a State as a condition of AFDC eligibility. 
The final amendment requires child support enforcement agencies to determine 
periodically whether any individuals receiving unemployment compensation or trade 
adjustment assistance benefits owe child support obligations. The State employment 
security agency is required to pay to the child support agency any outstanding child 
support obligations owed by an individual receiving unemployment benefits. This may 
be accomplished either on the basis of an agreement with the individual or through 
legal processes. 

The provision of P.L. 97-35 covering discharge in bankruptcy and the intercept of 
unemployment and trade adjustment assistance benefits became effective August 13, 
1981, the date of enactment. However, the intercept of unemployment compensation 
benefits was not made a State plan requirement until October 1, 1982. The other 
provisions were effective October 1, 1981, although a State could receive a 
temporary delay if State law imposed an impediment to complying with a require- 
ment of the Federal law. 

P.L. 97-248, the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982, signed into law by 
the President on September 3, 1982, included four provisions amending title IV-D of 
the Social Security Act. The Federal reimbursement for administrative costs was 
reduc|id fpom 75 to 7 Q percent, effective October 1, 1982. P.L. 97-243 also reduced 
incentive payments to State and local jurisdictions which en force *.oftd|\#^|'fj^t JU^gort 
payrnents. 'Ihe r^4^^iion, from 15 to 12 percent of AFDC coUWtion^ -|^ eff^ 
October 1, 1983. Such incentive payments are made from f^eraf of 
collections. In addition. Federal matching for certain costs of^ ed^t p§rsi>na%i who 



perform child support enforcement services was repealed, effective October 1, 1983. 
This repeal will apply to those expenditures that exceed the amount of funds spent by 
a State on similar court expenses during calendar year 1978. P.L, 97-248 also 
repealed a mandatory fee (imposed by the 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act) 
for providing IV--D services to non-AFDC families. The new provisions allow, but do 
not require States to charge an application fee for non-AFDC services and to recover 
costs in excess of the fee from either the custodial parent or the absent parent and 
also clarifies a provision of the 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act that States 
are also permitted to provide IV-D services to those non-AFDC cases in which a 
support obligation for the custodial parent has been established. 

Effective October 1, 1982, States were permitted to retain as reimbursement the 
amount of the AFDC grant paid to families for the first month in which the collec- 
tion of child support is sufficient to make a family ineligible for assistance. 

Beginning on October 1, 1982, members of the uniformed services on active duty are 
required to make allotments from their pay whenever they fail to make child (or child 
and spousal) support payments equivalent to at least two months' worth of support. 
The amount of the service member's allotment is to be equal to the amount of his or 
her support payment as established under a legally enforceable administrative or 
judicial order. However, provisions of the Consumer Credit Protection Act limit the 
percentage of pay subject to allotment. The member is also permitted thirty days in 
which to consult legal counsel before the allotment becomes effective. 

P.L. 97-253, the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1982, signed into law September 8, 
1982, included an amendment to the disclosure of information provisions contained in 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977. This amendment permits access to information 
provided by Food Stamp applicants by persons directly connected with the 
administration or enforcement of either Federal assistance programs or federally- 
assisted programs. State Child Support Enforcement agencies are included in the 
group which now has access to this information. The amendment became effective 
September 8, 1982. 

Title X of P.L. 97-252, the Uniformed Services Former Spouses' Protection Act, 
signed into law September 8, 1982, allows military retirement or retainer pay to be 
treated as property to be divided by State courts in connection with divorce, dissolu- 
tion, annulment, or legal separation proceedings. The Act allows for payment of 
child and/or spousal support specified in the court order from the retirement or 
retainer pay. 

THE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1984 (PUBLIC LAW 
98-378) 

The following provides a detailed summary of the various provisions of the new Jaw. 
State Procedures 

This new public law requires States to have laws establishing several proven effective 
enforcement procedures. The practices required are already available in some States 
and used to varying degrees. The Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 
prescribe minimum requirements for the procedures while offering the States 
significant operational flexibility. 

Thjf required State procedures are effective October 1, 1985, unless the State cannot 
qom|)ly by reason of State law. If the Secretary determines that State legislation is 



required in order for the State to comply with the Federal requirements, a delay in 
implementation may be approved. All States, however, must have the necessary 
statutes and procedures in effect prior to the beginning of the fourth month beginning 
after the first State legislative session which ends on or after October 1, 1085. The 
State may also show with detailed evidence that a requirement would not be 
effective or efficient in that State and the Secretary may grant an exemption to the 
requirement. This exemption would be subject to later review. 

The most publicized State procedure required in the bill is wage withholding. This 
provision requires, in the case of any absent parent against whom a support order is 
OP has been issued in a State, that whenever child support payments are delinquent in 
an amount equal to one month's support (or earlier at State option), the State must 
withhold a portion of the absent parent's wages to satisfy current and past-due 
support in AFDC and non-AFDC IV-D cases. Anyone may apply for IV-D services in 
order to initiate withholding. A State must also begin withholding at any time if 
requested by the absent parent. Withholding must occur without the need for an 
amendment to the support order. 

The amount withheld must be the amount of the support order including an amount to 
satisfy arrearages, if any. (The amount withheld to satisfy arrearages may be subject 
to limitations provided under State law.) States may allow for a fee to cover the cost 
to the employer of the withholding procedure. These withholdings are subject to the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act limitations. 

The income withholding procedures must be administered by a public agency design- 
nated by the State (such as the IV-D agency, the courtj etc.). The State may estab-- 
lish or allow alternative procedures for collection and disbursement through other 
than a public agency (under the supervision of a public agency), so long as the agency 
involved is publicly accountable and procedures allow for prompt distribution and for 
the keeping of records to monitor, track and document the payment of support. 

Before withholding wages, the State must send the obligor a notice regarding the 
proposed withholding and the procedures for contesting the action because of 
mistakes of fact. The State's withholding procedures must be in full compliance with 
all procedural due process requirements of the State. If the proposed withholding 
action is contested, the State must notify the obligor whether and when the with- 
holding will occu^:* no later than 45 days after the date the obligor was notified of the 
proposed action. If withholding is to occur, the obligor is to be furnished the same 
information that the obligor's employer is sent in the notice to initiate the 
withholding. States that already have income withholding systems in effect on the 
date of enactment of P.L. 98-378 are exempt from the advance notice requirement as 
long as the due process requirements of their State law are met. 

The State must send an employer a notice to begin withholding which contains only 
the information necessary for the employer to comply with the withholding order. 
Employers must withhold the amouat specified in the notice from wages and forward 
it to the appropriate agency. An employer may combine all amounts withheld from 
its employees for child support into one check with a list identifying the amount 
attributable to each individual employee. State withholding procedures may not 
require employers to change their normal pay and disbursement cycles. Employers 
will be held liable to the State for any amount they fail to withhold, and will be 
subject to a fine if an employee is discharged from employment or subjected to 
disciplinary action or if an individual is refused employment because of withholding 
for child support. 
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Withholding for child support will take priority over any legal process against the 
same wages under State law. The State may make income other than wages subject 
to withholding and must extend withholding to wages derived from employment 
within the State regardless of the State of origin of the support order. The State 
must provide for terminating withholdings when appropriate. 

Another State procedure mandated under P.L. 98-^378 requires States to have 
expedited processes for establishing support obligations and enforcing support orders. 
States may include paternity establishment in these processes. States must adopt 
judicial or administrative changes as needed to expedite the processing of child 
support actions. These mandated processes will better serve the interests of children 
and handle support cases more quickly by avoiding court backlogs that have existed in 
various jurisdictions and circumventing the high demand for court time and the 
relatively low priority assigned to child support cases by numerous court systems. 
Waivers will be available from the Secretary of the Department of Health and Human 
Services for political subdivisions of States based on the timeliness and effectiveness 
of their current processes. 

States that have State income taxes will have to provide for the offset of any State 
tax refund payable to an absent parent who owes overdue child support payments. 
The procedures must be used for interstate as well as intrastate cases. The State 
may impose a fee sufficient to cover the cost of collecting in this manner. The State 
must send the obligor a notice of the proposed offset and procedures to contest the 
offset. The State's offset procedures must meet the due process requirements of the 
State. 

States are also required to establish procedures for imposing liens against both real 
and personal property for amounts of overdue support owed by a State resident or an 
individual who owns property in the State. Liens are to be imposed in those cases 
deemed appropriate by the State. States must also provide for the imposition of 
security, a bond, or other guarantee to secure payment in the case of absent parents 
who have a pattern of overdue support payments. The obligor must be sent prior 
notice of the action and procedures to contest it. The procedures must meet the due 
process requirements of the State. 

The new law requires States to make available to consumer credit agencies, at the 
request of those agencies, information regarding child support arrearages. The State 
must provide information on arrearages exceeding $1,000 and may do so on smaller 
amounts. The obligor must be sent notice of the proposed release of the information 
and the procedures to contest the proposed action. The procedures must meet the 
due process requirements of the State. The State may charge the credit agencies 
who request and receive this information a fee which cannot exceed the cost to the 
State of providing the information. 

To ensure continued support, the new law requires the State to transfer automatically 
to non-AFDC status AFDC recipients whose eligibility is terminated, without 
requiring application or payment of an application fee for IV-D services. Child 
support services must be provided in these cases on the same basis and under the 
same conditions as in other aon-AFDC cases. 

P.L. 98-378 requires States to extend statutes of limitations for establishing 
paternity at least until a child's 18th birthday. It also r^^quires the State to notify 
individuals who have assigned their support rights annually of the support collected on 
their behalf under the IV-D program. Current AFDC recipients and former AFDC 



recipients for whom an assignment is still effective will have to be sent an annual 
notice of the child support collected. 

States may exclude certain support enforcement cases from the required procedures 
of State tax refund offset, liens against real and personal property, posting of bonds 
or giving securities, and making available information to credit agencies. Tlie State 
must determine that application of a procedure would be inappropriate depending on 
case circumstances or would not serve the purpose of the program. Such factors as 
the payment record of the obligor, the availability of other remedies, and other 
pertinent factors must be considered. 

The new law refers to "overdue support" in the requirement for mandated State 
procedures. Overdue support is defined as the amount of a delinquency on an obliga- 
tion determined under a court or administrative order for the support and 
maintenance of a minor child or for an absent parent's spouse (or former spouse) in 
certain circumstances. At the option of the State, overdue support may include 
amounts which are owed to or on behalf of a child who is not a minor child. 

Exemptions to the mandatory State practices are provided for in the new law. The 
Secretary may grant an exemption to the State for any provision which the State can 
satisfactorily prove will not increase efficiency and effectiveness over procedures 
currently in use. The exemption is subject to review and possible termination should 
circumstances change within the State. 

Fees 

The new law requires States to charge an application fee not exceeding $25 for non- 
AFDC cases. The State may charge applicants or pay the fee out of State funds and 
attempt to recover the fee from the absent parent. The fee may vary among 
individuals based on ability to pay. The Secretary may periodically adjust the fee to 
reflect changes in administrative costs. States may also impose a fee not exceeding 
$25 in non-AFDC cases referred by the State for Federal tax refund offset. 

States have the option under P.L. 98-378 of allowing child support payments to be 
made through the State's income withholding system, at the request of either the 
custodial or absent parent. Payments through the withholding system must occur 
upon the parent's request, regardless of whether there is an existing arrearage. A fee 
must be charged against the requesting parent by the State not exceeding the cost of 
providing the tracking and monitoring services or $25, whichever is less. 

The new law permits States to impose a late payment fee on overdue support to be 
charged to absent parents in both AFDC and non-AFDC cases. The fee is a uniform 
amount established by the State equal to 3 to 6 percent of the overdue support owed 
for months following the enactment of this bill. The State may not take any action 
which Would have the effect, directly or indirectly, of reducing the support paid to 
the child and will collect the fee only after the full amount of the overdue support 
has been paid. The provision for optional State recovery of costs for services to 
non-AFDC families is unchanged. 

Financing 

Besides the mandatory State practices, P.L. 98-378 makes significant changes to the 
financial incentive payments and program audit provisions of part D of title IV of the 
Act. Incentives will be paid for both AFDC and non-AFDC collections according to a 



sliding scale based on cost effectiveness ranging from 6 to 10 percent of both AFDC 
and non-AFDC collections. The maximum non-AFDC incentive payment is dependent 
on the AFDC incentive paid to the State. The non-AFDC incentive cap is 100 
percent of the AFDC incentive for FY 1986 and FY 1987, 105 percent for FY 1988, 
110 percent for FY 1989 and 115 percent for FY 1990 and after. To recognize the 
efforts of the local jurisdictions in the program, political subdivisions participating in 
the costs of the support enforcement program must be paid an appropriate share (to 
be determined by the State) of the State incentive. 

To encourage establishment of paternity. States may deduct laboratory blood test 
costs from administrative expenses for the purpose of calculating the incentives. To 
encourage interstate support enforcement, collections on interstate cases will be 
attributed to both the initiating and responding States in calculating incentive 
payments. The new incentive structure is effective October 1, 1985 (FY 1986). For 
FY 1985, the incentive calculation will include the direct payments of child support 
paid to an AFDC family per the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984. Effective with the 
new structure, total AFDC and non-AFDC collections will be the basis of the 
incentive calculation. In addition, amounts expended by States under the interstate 
project grants will be considered a part of the States' administrative expenditures for 
purposes of calculating the States' incentive payments. 

In conjunction with the new incentive system. Federal financial participation (FFP) 
will be gradually reduced from the current 70 percent to 66 percent. A reduction of 
two percentage points starting with FY 1988 and an additional two percentage points 
reduction effective FY 1990 is required. The delayed FFP reduction assures States 
the current FFP rate during the implementation of the mandated State practices and 
coincides with greater funding through the incentive provision, moving the program in 
the direction of being more performance oriented. 

The law does provide hold harmless protection for FY 1986 and FY 1987. For these 
two years, the States are guaranteed 80 percent of the funding under the financing 
provisions prior to the enactment of this law. 

The currently available 90 percent Federal funding available for planning, design, 
development, installation, or enhancement of automated data processing systems is 
expanded by P.L. 98-378 to include, at State option, development and improvement of 
the income withholding and other mandatory procedures through the monitoring of 
child support payments, maintaining accurate payment records, and providing 
notification to officials about arrearages. In addition, the 90 percent Federal funding 
is extended to the acquisition of computer hardware. These changes are effective 
October 1, 1984. 

Audit and Penalty 

The new law significantly modifies program audit and penalty provisions. Previous 
measurements of program effectiveness required annual audits to determine com- 
pliance with each of several specified State plan requirements. A new compliance 
standard will require States to meet both State plan related audit criteria and per- 
formance related audit criteria to be found to have an effective program. The 
compliance and effectiveness audit period is changed from an annual cycle to at least 
once every three years. Annual audits are continued for States not having programs 
in substantial compliance with the requirements or Ln the process of implementing a 
corrective plan. 
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The State is subject to a penalty if it is found as a result of an audit not to comply 
substantially with the requirements of part D of title IV of the Act. Graduated 
penalties of at least one percent and up to two percent for the first finding, at least 
two and up to three percent for the second consecutive finding and at least three and 
up to five percent for the third and successive findings against the State's AFDC 
funding replace the current five percent penalty provision. The penalty must 
continue until the first quarter throughout which the program is found to meet the 
requirements. The penalty may be suspended by the Secretary allowing the State to 
implement an approved corrective action plan. If the State achieves substantial 
compliance by the end of the corrective period, no penalty would be imposed. A 
State not implementing its corrective action plan or not achieving substantial 
compliance within the corrective action time period would be penalized. 

Annual Report 

The content of the Child Support Enforcement annual report by the Secretary to 
Congress is modified, effective for reports issued for FY 1986 and thereafter, to 
include more specific data to determine the effectiveness of State programs. 

The annual report must include information on the cases filed and collections made in 
each State on behalf of children residing in another State or cases filed against 
parents residing in another State. Caseload, obligations and collections are to be 
reported for the previous year and cumulatively for AFDC cases, past AFDC cases 
and non-AFDC cases. Finally, the annual report must detail the breakdown of 
administrative costs by functional category (including paternity). 

Program Improvements 

The law is amended to provide that, effective upon enactment, the support rights of 
children receiving foster care assistance under part E of title IV of the Act must be 
assigned to the State, where appropriate, and collected by the State IV-D agency as 
was provided for children in foster care under IV-A of the Act before the enactment 
of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. Collection of spousal 
support becomes mandatory under the new law but the provision clarifies that spousal 
support orders are to be enforced only when a child support obligation for the child of 
the parent is also being enforced. 

Another program improvement repeals the requirement that States must exhaust all 
State child support locator resources before they may request the assistance of the 
Federal Parent Locator Service (FPLS). States are required to publicize the 
availability of child support enforcement services using public service announcements 
under the new law. 

P.L. 98-378 provides for the first time in this program waiver authority to allow 
States to operate an approved child support Research and Demonstration project 
under section 1115 of the Act. However, the following conditions apply: (a) the 
intent of the waiver must be to test modifications that will improve the financial 
well-being of children or improve the operation of the program; (b) the waiver may 
not result in any modification that would disadvantage children in need of support; 
and (c) tlie waiver may not increase Federal AFDC costs. In addition, special project 
grants will be available to States to undertake new or innovative methods of support 
collection in interstate enforcement. 



Each Governor of a State is required under the new law to establish a State 
Commission on Child Support by December 1, 1984. The Commission is to examine, 
investigate and study the operation of the State's child support system. The 
Commission's report must be made public no later than October i, 1985. A waiver of 
this requirement is available under certain circumstances. 

Upon enactment, the absent parent's Social Security Number (SSN) is added to the 
items of information the Secretary may disclose through the Federal Parent Locator 
Service and the Internal Revenue Service may disclose to Child Support Enforcement 
agencies. 

By October 1, 1987, States are required to establish suggested guidelines for support 
award amounts, to be available to all judges and others who have authority to set 
support awards. The Secretary must provide technical assistance to the States in this 
effort. The delayed effective date is to provide the States time to study what levels 
are appropriate. The availability of a set of guidelines in each State will make 
support determinations more equitable. 

A sense of the Congress resolution that the Congress finds custody and visitation are 
important issues that interlock with support enforcement and urges the States to 
address these issues is a part of the new law. 

The Department of HHS is required to approve requests from the State of Wisconsin 
for waivers of Federal IV-D CSE and IV-A AFDC requirements that will allow the 
State to continue to receive Federal CSE and AFDC matching funds while testing 
modifications in both programs contained in its "Child Support Initiative." The 
requested waivers must meet certain conditions. 

Under the new law. Medicaid eligibility is extended by four months for those families 
terminated from AFDC because of support collections. The families must have been 
eligible for AFDC in at least three of the six months preceding termination. 

The new law also requires the Secretary of HHS to issue regulations to require State 
agencies to petition to include medical support as part of any child support order 
whenever health care coverage is available to the absent parent at a reasonable cost. 

Federal Tax Offset 

Federal income tax refunds paid after December 31, 1985, may be subject to with- 
holding to satisfy past-due support due non-AFDC minor children when arrearages are 
$500 or more and are unlikely to be paid before the offset occurs. The State must 
notify the absent parent of the proposed offset and inform the absent parent and 
spouse, if any, of procedures that may be taken to protect the unobligated spouse's 
portion of the refund. The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) must provide notice to the 
absent parent and spouse, if any, concurrent with the offset. This notice in the case 
of a joint return must include information so that the spouse who is not liable for the 
past due obligation may file an amended return to recover his or her share of the 
refund. If such a return is filed, IRS must pay the appropriate share to the unobli- 
gated spouse. The State CSE agency is required to make prompt payment to the non- 
AFDC families. However, in joint return cases, the State may delay payment to the 
family for up to six months or, if earlier, until the unobligated spouse has been paid 
the proper share of the refund. For these services, IRS may charge the State a fee up 
to $25 for each non-AFDC case offset. The State may in turn charge the family 




requesting the offset a fee not to exceed $25 for each case submitted to IRS. The 
notice requirements and joint return protections are also made applicable to the 
Federal income tax offset for support arrearages on behalf of AFDC recipients. The 
offset of Federal tax refunds for non-AFDC cases expires on January 1, 1591. 

The energetic implementation of P.L. 98-378 will significantly strengthen the 
Federal/State cooperative effort of enforcing child support obligations. The lack of 
financial support of children has become a pervasive national problem in spite of 
extensive past efforts for an equitable distribution of this responsibility to the absent 
parent. With the new objectives and tools outlined by the P.L. 98-378, work has 
begun promptly to achieve more desirable results for our Nation's children. 



APPENDIX B 



PUBLICATIONS 



The following publications are available at no cost, upon request, from the National 
Child Support Enforcement Reference Center, 6110 Executive Boulevard, Room 820, 
(301) 443-5106. In addition, the Reference Center maintains files of techniques and 
procedures used by child support enforcement agencies across the country. 



PUBLICATION 



DESCRIPTION 



FREQUENCY 



Child Support Repor t 



Contains useful management practices, 
statistical highli^jhts, inter- 
views, results of recent court 
decisions, conference reports, 
personnel changes, policy and 
systems developments. 



Monthly 



Information Sharing 
Index 



Lists all child support 
enforcement materials, including 
research reports, available from 
the Reference Center. 



Semiannual 



Abstracts of Child 
Support 



Briefly describes innovative 
effective child support 
enforcement techniques used 
by jurisdictions across the 
country. 



Periodic 



Child Support Enforce - 
ment Statistics. 



Contains program data in 
tabular form. 



Periodic 



Annual Report to the 
Congress 



Describes Federal and State 
child support enforcement 
activities. 



Annual 



Action Transmittals 



Convey OCSE policies and 
procedures to State IV-D 
agencies. 



As necessary 



Information Memoranda 



Convey items of interest 
to State IV-D agencies. 



As necessary 
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APPENDIX C 
FEDERAL PARENT LOCATOR SOURCES 



Internal Revenue Service 

Social Security Administration 

Department of Defense 

National Personnel Records Center 

Veterans Administration 

Selective Service System 

Department of Transportation (Coast Guard) 
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Appendix D 
Gloss€try of Financial and Statistical Terms 



Program C!ollections 



Total Collections (Form OCSE-34 Line 6(a) + 7(b)) 

Total amount of collections distributed during the year on behalf of both AFDC 
and non-AFDC families. Total collections can be calculated as the sum of 
AFDC and non-AFDC collections as defined below. 

Non-AFDC Collections (Form OCSE-34 Line 7(b)) 

The portion of total collections received on behalf of families not receiving 
assistance under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program and 
distributed to those families during the year. 

AFDC CoUections (Form OCSE-34 Line 6(a)) 

The portion of total collections received on behalf of families receiving 
assistance under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program and 
distributed during the year either to the State or Federal governments or to the 
families involved. 

State Share of AFDC Collections (Form OCSE-34 Line 8(a) - 10(a)) 

The portion of AFDC collections that is kept by the States as a reimbursement 
of their shares of past assistance payments under the AFDC program. 

Incentive x^ayments (Form OCSE-34 Line 11(a)) 

The portion of AFDC Collections that is paid to the State- in addition to the 
State Share of AFDC Collections as an incentive for continued program opera- 
tion. 

Federal Share of AFDC Collections (Form OCSE-34 Line 12(a)) 

The portion of AFDC collections that is kept by the Federal government as a 
reimbursement of its share of past assistance payments under the AFDC 
program. The -amount reported has been reduced by incentive payments made 
to the States. The Federal share of collections is used to reduce Federal grants 
awarded to State agencies under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
program. 

AFDC Collections Distributed to the Family (Form OCSE-34, Line 7 A) 

The portion of line 6A that was forwarded to the family during the quarter 
pursuant to the distribution procedures under Section 457(b)(2) and (3)(B) of the 
Social Security Act. 




Program Expenditures 



Total Administrative Expenditures (Form OCSE-41 Line 15(a) + 15(b) - 15(c)) 

Total amount of expenditures eligible for Federal funding that is claimed by the 
States during the year for the administration of the Child Support Enforcement 
program. Includes all amounts claimed during the year, whether expended 
during the current or a previous fir^al year. The amounts being reported have 
been reduced by the amount of fees collected by the States for the processing 
of non-AFDC cases and by the amount of costs recovered in excess of those 
fees. 

Total Administrative Expenditures can be calculated as the sum of AFDC and 
non-AFDC Administrative Expenditures or as the sum of the Federal and State 
Shares of Administrative Expenditures. 

AFDC Administrative Expenditures (Form OCSE-^1 Line 11(a) + 11(b) - 11(c)) 

The portion of Total Administrative Expenditures claimed during the fiscal year 
for processing child support enforcement cases for families receiving assistance 
under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program. 

Non-AFDC Administrative Expenditures (Form OCSE-^1 Line 12(a) + 12(b) - 12(c) - 
Line 13(a) + 13(b) - 13(c) - Line 14(a) + 14(b) - 14(c)) 

The portion of Total Administrative Expenditures claimed during the fiscal year 
for processing child support enforcement cases for families not receiving 
assistance under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program. The 
amounts being reported have been reduced oy the amount of fees '*'^Uected by 
the States for the proce; ing of non-AFDC cases and by the amoun. of costs 
recovered in excess of those fees. 

Fees Collected and Excess Costs Recovered (Form OCSE-41 Line 13(a) + 13(b) -13(c) 
- Line 14(a) + 14(b) - 14(c)) 

The amount of fees collected by the States for purpose of processing non-AFDC 
cases plus the amount of processing costs recovered by the States in excess of 
the fees charged. This amount decreases the amount of States' expenditures 
eligible for Federal funding. 

Federal Share of Administrative Expenditures (Form OCSE-41 Line 20(a) + 20(b) - 

The portion of Total Administrative Expenditures claimed during the fiscal 
year. The Federal share includes amounts ihat were: (a) expended during FY 
1983 and eligible for 70 percent Federal funding, (b) expended prior to FY 1983 
and eligible for 75 perce^}t Federal funding, and (c) expended for the planning 
and implementation of an approved ADP system and eligible for 90 percent 
Federal funding. The amount reported has been reduced by the amount of fees 
received from the States for the use of the Federal Parent Locator Service. 
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state Share of Administrative Expenditures (Form OCSE-41 Line 15(a) + 15(b) -15(c); 
- Line 20(a) + 20(b) - 20(c)) 



The portion of Total Administrative Expenditures claimed during the fiscal 
year. State funds include amounts that were: (a) expended during FY 1983 that 
require 30 percent State funding, (b) expended prior to FY 1983 that require 25 
percent State funding, and (c) expended for the planning and implementation of 
an approved ADP system that require 10 percent State funding. The amounts 
reported include fees paid by the States for use of the Federal Parent Locator 
Service. 

Federal Share of Savings (Form OCSE-34, line 12A less Form OCSE-41, 
line 20(A+B-C) 

The difference between the net Federal share of distributed collections and the 
Federal share of administrative expenditures. 

State Share of Savings (Form OCSE-34, line 8A - lOA + llA less Form OCSE-41, 
line 15(A+B-C) - line 20(A+B-C) 

The difference between the State share of collections plus incentives earned 
minus the State share of expenditures. 
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Proeram Statistics 



Average Child Support Enforoemenl Caseload (Form OCSE-3, Line A4, AFDC plus 
non-AFDC) 

The total number of IV-D cases open on the last day of each quarter. A IV-D 
case is defined as every absent parent who is now or may eventually be 
obligated under law for the support of one or more dependent children. An 
absent parent is counted once for each family which has a dependent child he or 
she is now or may eventually be obligated to support. 

Average AFDC Caseload (Form OCSE-3, Line A4, AFDC) 

The total number of IV-D AFDC cases open on the last day of each quarter. An 
AFDC case is one in which the children to be supported are cjurrentiy receiving 
money payments under provisions of title IV-A of the Social Security Act, and 
in which an assignment of support rights has been made by the caretaker 
relative to the State. Also included are cases in which the children to be 
supported are former recipients of IV-A payments and in which the absent 
parent is now delinquent in his or her reimbursement of these payments to the 
government. 

Average Non-AFDC Caseload (Form OCSE-3, Line A4, non-AFDC) 

The total number of IV-D non-AFDC cases open on the last day of each quarter. 
A non-AFDC case is one in which the children to be supported are not currently 
receiving a IV-A payment and in which the caretaker relative has made written 
application for IV-D non-AFDC services. Also included are cases which are 
receiving services as former AFDC recipients whose collections are classified 
as non-AFDC collections. 

Average Number of AFDC Cases in Which a Collection Was Made (OCSE-3, Line CI, 
AFDC) 

The average number of IV-D AFDC cases in which a collection was made during 
the second month of the quarter. Also includes cases in which a collection was 
received as a result of the Federal Tax Refund Offset Program. If a case 
receives both an intercept collection and a regular collection daring the second 
month of the quarter the case is counted once. 

Average Number of Non-AFDC Cases in Which a Collection Was Made (OCSE-3, Line 
CI, non-AFDC) 

The average number of IV-D non-AFDC cases in which a collection was mac' 
during the second month of the quarter. 

Total Number of Absent Parents Located (OCSE-3, Line Bl, AFDC plus non-AFDC) 

The total number of cases in which an absent parent location was made during 
the quarter. A location is defined as the determination of an address at which 
the absent parent (or putative father) can be served or receive legal notices. 
Relocations are also included in these figures. 
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Total Number of Paternities Established (OCSE-3, Line B2, AFDCplus non-AFDC) 



The tal nuP*>r»r of children for whom paternity was established during the 
quarter. A paU rnity is defined as the legal establishment ox fatherhood for a 
child after the opening of a IV-D case, either by court determination or 
voluntary acknowledgement in States where such acknowledgements are legally 
enforceable. 

Total Number of Support Obligations Established (OCSE-3, Line B3, AFDC plus 
non-AFDC) 

The total number of support obligations established during the quarter. An 
obligation is defined as the legal establishment of an amount of money which is 
to be paid on a regular basis by a non-custodial parent for the support of that 
parent's children. Modifications to existing obligations are also included in 
these figures if they are the result of actions in whch the State or local IV-D 
agency participated. 

Percentage of IV-D AFDC Assistance Payments Recovered through Child Support 
Collections (Form OCSE-34, Line 6(a) divided by Form OA 41.3/4, Line 2A1) 

The percentage of AFDC assistance payments recovered through child support 
collections. These figures represent the amount of AFDC collections, divided 
by the amount of income maintenance assistance money payments computable 
for Federal funding. For those States which have AFDC Unemployed Parent 
(UP) Programs, income maintenance payments made to AFDC-UP families and 
recipients are deducted from total income maintenance assistance payments. 

The Number of Families Removed from IV-A Due to Child Support (OCSE-3, Line El) 

The total number of IV-A AFDC cases closed during the quarter because of 
child support payments. A case is considered closed because of child support if 
support collections were a contributing factor to the closure, unless factors 
other than child support, whether alone or in combination, would have been 
sufficient to close the case. 

Number of IV-A AFDC Cases in Which Custodial Parents Refused to Cooperate and 
Number of IV-A Cases in Which Good Cause Was Found (Form SSA-4680) 

ITie number of cases in which refusal to cooperate occurred for any reason and 
the number of cases for wiiich good cause for refusing to cooperate was 
determined. Examples of circumstances for which good cause is determined to 
exist include physical or emotional harm to the child or parent, rape or incest, 
legal adoption and pre-adoption service. OCSE obtains this data from the 
Office of Family Assistance. 

State Staff Employed on September 30^ 1984 

Reported are the number of staff employed on the last working day of 
September. These numbers include the reporting of full-time equivalent (FTE) 
figures, Le., the number of hours worked by all part-time staff divided by 2080 
hours. 
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Ratio of AFDC Collections Per DoUar of T otal Administrative Expenditures 
(OCSE-34, Line 6(a) divided by OCSE-41, Line lg|S/ and 15(b^^ - 15(c)) 

Represents the amount of IV-D AFDC child support collections made for every 
J'^Uar expended to administer the CSE program. Refer to definitions of IV-D 
AFDC coUectio lii and total IV-D administrative expenditures. 

Ratio of Non-AFDC Collections Per Dollar of Total Administrative ExpCi.uilu 
(OCSE-34, Line 7(b) divided by OCSE-41, Line 15(a) and 15(b) - 15(c)) 

Represents the amount of IV-D non-AFDC collections made for every dollar 
expended to administer the CSE program. Refer to definitions of IV-D non- 
AFDC collections and total IV-D administrative expenditures. 

Ratio of Total Collections Per Dollar of Total Administrative Expenditures 
(OCSE-34, Line 6(a)+7(b) divided by OCSE^l, Line 15(a) and 15(b) - 15(c)) 

Represents the amount of total IV-D collections made for every dollar expended 
to administer the CSE program. Refer to definitions of total IV-D collections 
and total IV-D administrative expenditures. 
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